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feaullailineyard 


FAMILY ESTA 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 














tignan (Mauscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 


Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu V ineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST so 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 








a Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Str. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14. 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 




















REPOSITORY FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


Beautifully Designed—Sturdily Constructed 


All bronze, gold lacquered, lined with cedar 
wood and white faille, equipped with lock. This 
Repository fills a need for parishes using side 
Altar Tabernacles or temporary Thrones. 


BRONZE REPOSITORY 
No. D800 
TOI WQIIEE  sicicrscisciccstetiicnicensaciadntaiibiaiaicanticiist hates ee 31% in. 
Inside base diameter ....... Piscieaialiedainastasinisateinanteshaedosuasieduaieaed 87%. in. 
I CII scspacitncicciescnasscdhiesattbennccbenenninannactceccaneataiesncissinas 14 in. 
a GI acinar ccs caenicincessnencaatntertonenecienis 6% x 12 in. 
gc , $185.00 
CROWN AND STAND 
No. D802 
Cast Bronze gold lacquered Crown and adjust sabe Stand. 
ROOM CUMS CE BIN vcsiccciciniccateicsncscniesastsnsnrseincnsansnase 42 in. 
WA: COWIE CE I iocscinisnesininsrisscssnnssctsitccctnsnscevacenssonse 25 2 in. 
NE GE GI sssacictcchcicinseviasntincieneniivervaniccivaneaniiisnieisel 6 in. 
a $40.00 
CURTAIN 
No. Y803 
White Faille Curtain as illustrated 
- | $25.00 
4 Price Complete $250.00 














OSTENSORIUM 


No. D/E 1201 


Gothic Design, all gold plated, 25 
inches herr Large sterling silver 
gold plated rubrical luna. Seven 
statues, silver plated. 


POND cxsicaccsecensivediiasattabibanlcabiag $325.00 
PURE 
IKISH LINEN ALB 
No. F 502 


Cut full, light weight Linen Alb. 
Cross design embroidered liturgi- 
cal banding can be furnished in 
all church colors: Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Golden Yellow. 
Guaranteed fast colors. State color 


desired. 
4 ari gactee eden imeeenes $21.75 
eee 4 Surplices to match above alb 
> ea PO , xccsccnmmanenenencmpmaieasanen $17.50 
ap PLAIN PURE IRISH LINEN 
" seen SURPLICES AND ALBS 
OK Y No. F 501 
— Soe i Same as No. F 502 without band- 
“re ing. 
Priest SUrp lice .cccccicccorcccesesre $11.95 
yeaa REESE SE: $16.95 





PURE IRISH LINEN ALB TOPS 


Alb Top made 26 inches lonq for 
lace 36 inches wide............000 $10.95 








No. D800 


No. F 502 


Te wouse oF HANSEN 
THE Wo D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


. FRANKLIN STREET e CHICAGO 6 


FRANKLIN 8750 








(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


Alter Boys \WMPLETE OUTRITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 





ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. 5.00 5.00 5.50 10.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 20° in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in .00 7.00 7.50 12.75 20 in, 
ll Yrs. 46 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 22 in. 
[3 Ye. 50 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs 62 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 26 in 



































(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 





(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
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Mae Kote HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 
Sizes Sizes 

22 me «+ SES 28 in. ...$5.50 


full. Specify color banding desired 24 im. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in..... 46 32 in. ... 7.00 
SE cd Si iene oe aah ee tse oe ae $5.25 34 tm. «ee ODD 


be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. B61 but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


os a (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch co 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Alcar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- ME deuce sete $6.50 
ee 9 Made extra full. Sizes 18 An (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
El alia lil i He , Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
oO BO DD kee saccwences $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
eee nee ee $4.50 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








n BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 





” The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 

ct 

of 

ad (A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 

ts ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ......00% 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil Te 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
ry Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
le Gothic Come ..cccecss 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 

0 3 7 

“ (B) No. Y¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y¥5152. Brocaded satin 

0 richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 

| broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 

s AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 

2. in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 

"I furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 

" Unlined _—_Lined Lined 

“ Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 | Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 

15 Roman Cope ......... 70.50 80.75 Dement CO ons ccc ces 110.50 

i” Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 =: 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 

" Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 

4 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 

0 Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 

e. Gothic Coee ...cccces 77.50 89.00 Goatite COme .nnisccccs 121.50 

“ Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 

} 

h 

: (D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 

‘ Damask, “Eagle and Its Young’ design. Furnished in all Church colors. 

4 design (symbolical of Christ's Floral and cross embroidered banding 

: care of His Followers). Banding : 

0 of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO design. Unlined Lined 

Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
a — seeen — Roman Cope teen ees 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ' “150.00 Remen Dekmatics dito 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 36.00 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 

Preaching Stole ....... 12.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 

\ Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 

/ Gothic Cope .......... 98.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 


| Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


| VY HANSEN AF D. B. Sone a pone 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 













Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical Garments, 
as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican shade. Every garment, 
whether a Priest Cassock, Confessional Cloak, Ferraiolone, House Cassock or a Choir 
Cassock is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, using the finest im- 
ported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House of HANSEN for your 


















































(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of this Wide Back Roman 
Cassock recommends this established 
Roman style. Also available in 
slightly modified, Semi-Wide Back 
Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman = form-fitting back and 
Buttons on cuffs. Standard 1 inch 


opening in collar. 

No. A 988 Basketweave 

A noteworthy value in a medium 
weight all wool cassock, ideal for 
year around wear. A _ fortunate 
purchase of yardage permits the low 
price. $ 62.50 * 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $122.00 
No. A911 Serge 

An all wool Serge fabric especially 
recommended tor those who prefer 
sturdiness with light weight comfort. 
This garment may be worn the 
year around and will give long 
service. 79.50 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A951 Fast Dye Pure Silk 

This lightweight fast dye pure silk 
tailors into a cassock of impeccable 
quality. Wrinkle resisting with little 
bulk, it is ideal for traveling. $87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 


No. A950 Tropictex — 
The richness of this wrinkle resisting 
all wool fabric belies the modest 
price. Provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear.$79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 
No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta $97.50* 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $195.00 
*Prices shown are for either Roman 
or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock. 
Sample of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 
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Mee ouse p HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 


Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction in every detail. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is a 
mecessary adjunct to every clerical 
wardrobe. More distinctive and 
clerical than an overcoat when worn 
over a cassock. Tailored in light or 
heavy Kersey with velvet collar or 
collar of same material. Full venetia 
lining. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
Pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions tor 
distinguished guests. Purple _ for 
Bishops and Right Reverend Mon- 
signori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori as well as other members 
of the Clergy. 

(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of medium weight purple Chamoo. 
Piping of gold metal cord. Afitords 
comfort during the cooler weather 
especially when attending ceremonies 
that require considerable time out- 
doors. 

(F) Noteworthy richness is achieved 
in this full regulation design House 
Cassock with cape attached and 
additional half sleeves. Trimmed 
with red or purple piping and 
buttons according to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by Bishop's. 

(H) The Cappa Magna is a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with an Ermine Cape and _ lace 
Rochet. Tailored in either imported 
or domestic fabrics. Cape is available 
in Ermine or Coney fur. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 











ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 441 
“Birds and Grapes” 
The birds symbolize the faithful feeding on the flesh and blood of Christ in the 


Eucharist—which is symbolized by the vine and grapes. 


The Chi-Rho in Liturgical 


design is known as a Christogram. It is frequently used and formed of the first two 


letters of the name of Christ in Greek (xpistos). 


“Buy 
po th 


DRAPERY FABRICS 
868 Sixth Avenue, 





Trade Mark Reg 


A 


LLEN SILK MILLS 


2 
— Manic LCS 


AbTiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
VESTMENT FABRICS 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


New York 1, N. Y. 


* PP) 
Amer ican Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL | 
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Lighting in this church was designed to provide proper illumination 
for reading in all pew areas with warm diffused light on archi- 
tectural features accenting the decorative scheme.These pendent, 
atolalediitolo(-MRolsalolil-tliol MRib cit a-+ ME olola-1 ME aM o) delat Si (elale] Mutoh Zo 
ment towards the Sanctuary, compliment the simplicity of the 


architecture and emphasize the feeling of loftiness in the interior. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. J. Krispinsky, Pastor 
Stickle, Kelly & Stickle, Arch. 





40 W. 13th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE BEST BUYS IN CASSOCKS 


ALTAR BOY SUPPLIES (Roman and Jesuit Styles) 


ARE MADE BY SURPLICES ¢ CAPES 
SKULL CAPS e SASHES 


J/oomey TIES ¢ COLLARS 
2 


, Vee oD \\ | 
Featuring 
Button-head 
Snaps 
+ * 
: | The fasteners 
) that stay on! 
ye Ss 


COMPARE THEM FOR... 


MATERIALS ..... ¢ «© «++. Fine, long wearing poplins and muslin. 
WORKMANSHIP .... . Close stitched, full cut, all seams finished. 


VARIETY ...2+ee000- +. Full range of colors and accessories. 


























PRICE ooo eee eee eeen Competitive with or lower than the field. 








8 GRAFTON ST. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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God, Perfect Beauty 

Since God is the source of all beauty, our love 
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wherever He went. Beauty ts epitomized in 
the Eucharist. The lives of the truly virtuous 
lake on a beauty that furnishes a glimpse of the 
God who is beauty itself. 
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God, Eternal Truth 

In the Mass of to-day the chief emphasis is on 
truth. God is Eternal Truth, and Christ came 
on earth to give testimony to the truth. The 
Jews rejected the revelation of Christ, but the 
Apostles and millions of martyrs have given up 
their lives for this revelation, which the Catholic 
Church has faithfully preserved and preaches 
to us to-day. 


gr rer 143 


The God of All Justice 

The Liturgy of this Sunday records the greatest 
injustice ever committed on earth. While it 
was the malice of the Pharisees that led to 


Page 
Christ’s condemnation, the noblest truth of our 
religion is that He died of His own free will. 
The true gravity of sin ts shown by the fact 
that only the death of Christ could atone for it. 


Ce FI ci cece eriecneeennceseee 145 


The Grief of God’s Church 

To-day the Church is distracted with grief over 
the death of her Lord. Only an imitation of 
Vass is said to-day, while the Church con- 
secrates herself to supplications for mercy on 
all men. The services end on a note of hope, 
as the Church looks forward to Christ's victory 
over death. 


Easter Sumday.....ccsrcoccccecosses 4AZ 


God, Triumphant Power 

After the horrors of Good Friday, the disciples 
were sunk in gloom, momentarily expecting 
their own arrest and condemnation. On Easter 
Morn began the glorious confusion as mes- 
senger afler messenger brought evidence of the 
Resurrection—culminating in Our Lord’s per- 
sonal appearance in the Upper Room. Why 
are we Christians again huddled together in 
fear? Can any Iron Curtain withstand the 
Risen Christ? 





GREATER CANDLE SATISFACTION 





comes with 51% and 60% can- 
dles that are actually designed to 
burn longer, burn with a cleaner 
flame, and withstand wilting tem- 
peratures. Such are 


ROOT 
ROLLED 
CANDLES 


15% to 20% LONGER BURN- 

1 ING SERVICE than any other 51% 

* or 60% candle, of same size, same 
beeswax content — 








CLEANER BURNING—because a 
larger portion of natural resins found 
in all beeswax is removed by a su- 
perior refining process— 
CAPABLE OF WITHSTANDING 
HIGHER TEMPERATURES without 
bending due to their being made 
from tougher wax extruded under 
pressure—and their exclusive tubu- 
lar construction. 





@ The “burning test’ shows the 
longer burning life built into Root 
51% and 60% candles, compared 
with other candles of same size, same 
beeswax content. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


THE A. ft. ROOT CO. of TEXAS 
San Antonio, Texas 


Write for a free full size sample. 


Workers in Beeswax for 80 years 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., IOWA 
Council Bluffs, iOWA 
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“Carillonic Bells’? 





Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 


shut-ins. 
2. vy prepare folks for wor- 7. They inspire new character 
ship. in many. 


3. They increase attendance. 8, They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 
4, They enhance the beauty of 9. They create a cultural atmos- 
the service. phere. 
10, They build the influence of 
5. They increase membership. the church. 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells’ played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


CARILLONIC BELLS {i'n 


denotes electronic 








- : ‘ —— _ . carillons produced 
SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. carillons produced 
11201 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 
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Who Are the Russians? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


R. ssi is on the lips of everyone 


to-day. It would seem strange, there- 
fore, if the Russian question did not 
engage the attention of preachers. The 
Kremlin looms up before us, not like a 
capital of a great nation, but rather as 
the headquarters of Satan, the domed 
and turreted city of the underworld. 
If, as many believe, the Antichrist 
will come as a collectivity of evil forces 
rather than as a person, there is good 
reason for looking on the Moscow re- 
gime as the embodiment of the Anti- 
christ. Night and day there is need 
for the preacher to call upon his people 
to watch and pray lest they be engulfed 
in the catastrophe that seems so immi- 
nent. As a Papal Guard recently re- 
marked to me: “Italy cannot fight; 
France will not and the British are a 
question mark. Humanly speaking, 
there is no hope.” 

But Our Lady at Fatima told us that 
Russia would be converted if we would 
pray and do penance. In asking the 
faithful for prayers for Russia, we might 
first define what we mean by Russia. 
Has the whole Russian nation gone over 
lock, stock and barrel to atheism so 
that we must pray for a radical change in 
the whole attitude of the Russian 
people? Or is it the Communist Party 
for whose conversion we are praying? 

Well, to begin with, I think we ought 
to draw a clear line of distinction be- 
tween the Russian people and the Com- 


munist regime. The Kremlin is not 
“Holy Russia.” Indeed, there is ample 
evidence to show that the Russian 
people are keenly aware of the fact that 
Communism is anti-Russian. From a 
number of competent writers we have 
received assurances that only a very 
small percentage of the Russian people 
have any affection for the regime. As 
straws in the wind, there is for instance 
the fact that over 2,000,000 Russian 
soldiers surrendered to the Germans 
in the first few weeks of the last World 
War (a phenomenon that suddenly 
ended when the Russians discovered 
that the Nazis were stupidly and bru- 
tally mistreating the men who had sur- 
rendered): there is also the fact that 
some 80% of the Russians in territory 
liberated by the British and Americans 
did not want to return to Russia after 
the war. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN KREMLIN 

AND THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

By drawing a clear distinction between 
the Russian people and the Kremlin 
we will not alienate the affections of 
those good people in Russia who are 
our allies in spirit and may some day, 
by way of revolution, become our allies 
in arms. But we only antagonize 
them by branding them all as Commu- 
nists and by linking up Communism 
with Russian nationalism. There is 
nothing essentially Russian about Soviet 
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Communism. Stalin has tried to give it 
a Russian flavor by damning “cosmo- 
politanism”’ at times, but these zig-zag 
deviations from Soviet policy don’t 
fool anyone. Communism is essentially 
international. As a theory of world 
domination, it has no special geographi- 
cal implications except that the theory 
of Soviet Communism came originally 
from Germany where the seeds were 
spawned by Hegel. 

To preserve a clear line of demarcation 
between the Russians and the Polit- 
buro, it is necessary to see clearly the 
religious differences between the two. 
The Communist Party is still dedicated 
to complete and total atheism; the 
Russian people are still dedicated to 
Christ and His Blessed Mother. The 
present struggle between Soviet Russia 
and the United States has therefore deep 
religious overtones. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 


To understand this religious phase of 
5 


the current crisis we need to reéxamine 
the present condition of the Russian 
Orthodox Church both inside and out- 
side of Russia. Except for a minority 
of Eastern Rite Catholics united to 
Rome, the Russian people are members 
of the Orthodox Church. The breach 
between Rome and Orthodoxy has 
lasted for ten centuries, but it may be 
safely said that never were the prospects 
of permanent Reunion so bright as at 
the present time. Humanly speaking, 
the common front that is bringing 
Catholic and Orthodox shoulder to 
shoulder in the fight against Communism 
ought to bring us closer in mutual 
love and understanding of our respec- 
tive attitudes. 

The present status of Russian Ortho- 
doxy is very complex. There are 
several factions among the Orthodox, 
and, while these factions have over- 
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lapping beliefs and similar organizational 
setups, they bewilder us by the amazing 
diversity of their tendencies and the 
inconsistencies in their general policies. 


POLITICAL SUBSERVIENCE OF THE 

RUSSIAN PATRIARCH 

First of all is the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Russia with its headquarters 
It is presided over by the 
He is distinctly an 


at Moscow. 
Patriarch Alexei. 
ecclesiastical politician of whom the 
Russians outside of Russia are none too 
proud. He professes to hate the Roman 
Catholic Church with a deep and abid- 
ing hatred, maintaining that Moscow 
is the Third Rome that has now buried 
Constantinople and the first Rome. 
Some time ago Bishop Hermogen, 
spokesman for the Patriarch, declared 
that the Catholic Church had lost its 
ecumenical value because it had _ be- 
come a worldly institution devoted to 
material pursuits, and that Pope Pius 
XI and Pope Pius XII “had utilized 
the Catholic Church to defend Fascism 
and attack democratic parties.” 

With all due deference to his valid 
orders, Alexei is only a Charlie’ Mc- 
Carthy for his ventriloquist, Stalin. 
If Stalin were to change his tune to- 
morrow, we would also find Alexei 
altering his policy. The Red Dictator 
discovered to his chagrin that he had 
failed to eliminate religion from the 
Russian mentality. That was away 
back in the early 1940’s after twenty 
long and cruel years of persecution. 
He couldn't defeat the Orthodox 
Church, so he joined it in the approved 
fashion of politicians from time im- 
memorial. But it would be more cor- 
rect to say that he appropriated the 
Orthodox Church for his own private 
and public uses. It became his tool. 

Naturally we expect that 
Alexei will make any overtures to Rome, 
any more than we can expect Stalin to 


cannot 
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make such overtures. We can expect 
that Alexei will keep up an uninter- 
rupted flow of vituperation against the 
“Fascist” Vatican and the person of the 
Pope. The Rev. Philippe de Regis, in a 
splendid set of articles in The Month 
(“Contacts With Russian Orthodoxy,” 
November and December, 1948), at- 
tempts to explain the motivation be- 
hind the decision of Alexei and his pred- 
ecessor, Sergius, to make the Orthodox 
Church subservient to the State. They 
were, he says, faced with the choice of 
utter extinction of the whole Russian 
Church or a condition of semi-liberty 
which would let them save whatever 
was capable of being saved in Russia. 
Whether the decision was sound or not 
is a difficult question, but there is no 
question about the fact that the motive 
of Sergius was the spiritual desire to 
save souls, and it was from Sergius 
that the initiative for the heart-breaking 
In fact, Fr. de Regis 
feels that the aggressive anti-Catholi- 


concession came. 


cism of the official representatives of 
the Russian Orthodox Church does not 
correspond to their inner convictions: 
“It is an official attitude imposed on 
them by secular authorities.”” From 
recent emigrés we learn that it is cer- 
tainly not the attitude of the ordinary 
Russian. 


SYNOD OF THE ORTHODOX 
BISHOPS IN EXILE 


Another faction in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, and the one which is most 
congenial to the Catholic Church, is 
officially known as the Synod of Russian 
Orthodox Bishops Abroad. This is, 
of course, composed of Russian emigrés 
outside of Russia. The present head of 
this synod is Metropolitan Anastasius 
who resided at Geneva during the war, 
then at Munich, and now is living in 
New York City, where he intends to set 


up headquarters. (It is surprising to 


learn that there are more than 500,000 
Russians in New York State alone.) 

This faction represents the ancient 
Russian Orthodoxy with a strong dis- 
taste for novelties in theology or lit- 
urgy. It seeks out contacts with 
Catholics, and manifests a fraternal 
feeling towards them in striking con- 
trast to the belligerent hostility of 
Alexei. Fr. de Regis reminds us that 
Anastasius was the only Orthodox prel- 
ate publicly to protest when “‘the apos- 
tolic zeal’ of Stalin coerced into the 
Orthodox Church the Catholic Uniats 
of Galicia, which had been appropriated 
by the Soviet Union. However, Fr. de 
Regis warns us against thinking that 
this particular group of Russian Ortho- 
dox are camping on the Catholic door- 
step, waiting to be admitted into the 
Church. At present, they want noth- 
ing more than a close alliance with the 
Catholics against Communism which 
would not have any theological impli- 
cations of a controversial character. 
They fear that, if they are not allied 
with the Catholic Church, their ranks 
may be infiltrated by Protestantism 
and materialism. 


EXARCHATE OF THE CHURCH OF 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

In contrast with the synod headed by 
Metropolitan Anastasius is the Exarchate 
of the Church of Constantinople. This 
faction was born of manceuvre and in- 
trigue, and the story of how Metropoli- 
tan Eulogius became the Exarch and 
submitted to Alexei, only to trick him 
later, is not edifying reading. Suffice it 
to say that the faction is now anti- 
Moscow. 

This Exarchate, now headed by Msgr. 
Vladimir, stands far apart from the 
former group in their attitude to Catho- 
lics. It is decidedly pro-Protestant. 
Vladimir's instance, 
had no interest in Rome but did like to 


predecessor, for 
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receive the blessing of Anglican bishops. 
This faction includes the more notable 
intellectuals among the Russian emigrés, 
and the Orthodox School at Paris is 
quite given over to “modernism,” 
though there are some of the younger 
group who are veering to traditional 
religion. Fr. de Regis says of this 
School in Paris: “It is exposed to strong 
Protestant influences, publishes all its 
literature under the egis of the Y.M. 
C.A., and is said to depend financially 
on the generosity of American Protes- 
tants. Therefore, its intellectual effort 
appears to be directed towards a free 
and philosophical speculation rather 
than to an older-fashioned theology”’ 
(Month, November, 1948, p. 209). 


ANGLICAN LEANINGS OF SOME 
ORTHODOX GROUPS 


Recently I was surprised to find that 
not all the Orthodox are enthusiastic 
about the writings of Nicholas Berdiaev, 
the Orthodox writer who is perhaps the 
best-known Russian writer in American 
Catholic circles. He was a member of 
this pro-Protestant group in Paris, and 
some of his ideas, especially that of an 
“evil side’ to God, were anathema to 
the more Catholic-minded group of 
Metropolitan Anastasius. Fr. de Regis 
tells how an organ of this faction wrote 
on the occasion of Berdiaev’s death: 
“Of the dead it is customary to write 
aut bene aul nihil; but the man who has 
just died has done such damage to the 
Russian Orthodox Church by his hereti- 
cal writings that his terrible and un- 
repentant death with a cigar in his 
mouth, while he was correcting the 
proofs of his latest heretical effusion, 
ought to be considered as a frightening 
memento mori for all his followers and 
imitators” (loc. cil.). 

It is a matter of grave concern to the 
Orthodox faction of Anastasius that the 
Protestants and Anglicans are so solic- 
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itous to help Orthodoxy. It is surely a 
matter of grave concern especially here 
in New York where more than 500,000 
Russians live. The Catholic-minded 
Anastasius wants to keep his people 
close to fundamental Orthodox teach- 
ing which is close to Catholicism, and 
he hopes for aid, financial or otherwise, 
from the Catholics. So far, little is 
forthcoming. But at the same time 
Protestant groups are ready, willing and 
anxious to subsidize the Orthodox in 
their undertakings. 

A third group of Orthodox can be 
found in America. This is the group 
directed by the Metropolitan Theophi- 
lus. It has much in common with the 
Exarchale group of Vladimir 
that it does not comprise as many in- 
tellectuals in its ranks. It has no in- 
terest in Rome and Reunion. Certain 
prelates of this group speak kindly of the 
Catholic Church, much in the fashion of 
certain Protestant ministers. In fact, 
the general attitudes of this American 
group are not Orthodox but Protestant. 


except 


LESSENING OF HOSTILITY 

TOWARDS ROME 

One fact stands out clearly amidst 
all the diversity of opinion and atti- 
tude in Orthodoxy: 
tendency towards a lessening of hos- 
tility Rome. The 
declarations of Alexei aside, the Ortho- 
dox are constantly manifesting a deeper 
respect for the Catholic Church, and 
this is most evident in the group around 


there is a general 


towards abusive 


The question, therefore, 
are Roman 


Anastasius. 
that naturally follows is: 
Catholics reciprocating with a deeper 
respect for the members of the Orthodox 
Church? I think that the Orthodox can 
justly chide us for our failure to approach 
them with a sense of understanding sym- 
pathy. 

First, it is absolutely true that we 
have made little effort to know what the 
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Russian Orthodox Church is and what 
it teaches. The ordinary Catholic 
doesn’t know the difference between 
Russian Orthodox Churches and 
Churches of the Eastern Rite in union 
with Rome. He will usually be shocked 
if you tell him that Orthodox priests 
have the power to say a valid Mass, 
but when he recovers from the shock he 
doesn’t make any resolutions to study 
up on the Orthodox Churches. Pope 
Pius XI in 1928 said of such Catholics: 
“They well know that the cause of 
many evils in the past, and especially of 
the deplorable dissension which has de- 
tached from the root of unity many 
churches once so flourishing, has re- 
sulted principally and almost fatally 
from mutual ignorance and contempt.” 

Contempt? I fear that we have alto- 
gether too much of it in our ranks. We 
have the right to feel proud of our 
Church, the seat of the infallible voice 
of God. But we have no right to be 
proud at the expense of the Orthodox 
and at the price of hindering Reunion. 
We have no right to feel proud of our- 
selves as of ourselves and to maintain 
towards the Orthodox a_ high-and- 
mighty air of superiority. Instead of 
giving the impression that we are anx- 
ious to communicate our blessings to 
others, we give the impression that we 
consider the Catholic religion a private 
treasure that God gave us to monopolize 
for our own private exclusive use and 
benefit. 


CHIEF OBSTACLES TO REUNION 
OF EAST WITH WEST 
Ir. de Regis remarks that Catholic 
pride is one of the criticisms that is 


heard most frequently on the lips of 


the Orthodox. Perhaps the reason for 


this is that the Russians place great 
stress on humility in the spiritual life. 
Second only to “sobornost” (the cor- 
porate experience of love) is the concept 
of “‘kenosis.”” St. Paul tells us that 
Christ emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant, and the Russian spiritual 
ideal is to become a suffering servant 
like Christ, to meekly resign oneself to 
the crosses of life. It is humility to the 
nth degree. Perhaps we Western Chris- 
tians need to go back to the school of 
Christian spirituality and re-learn the 
simple lesson of Christian humility. 

Above all, we Christians of the West 
should have a reverence for the Rites 
of the Eastern Churches. One of the 
great obstacles to Reunion is the fear 
in the hearts of the Orthodox that they 
will have to abandon their most cher- 
ished ceremonies if they should ally 
with Rome. Pope Leo XIII in his 
{ncyclical Letter, “The Reunion of 
Christendom,” assures the Orthodox 
that Reunion will never diminish their 
rights, the privileges of their patriarchs 
or the established ritual of any of their 
Churches. In brief, the very magnif- 
icence of our opportunity for Reunion 
is a challenge to the Catholic preacher. 
In discussing the religion of the Russian 
people, he has a solemn responsibility 
to manifest the highest degree of Chris- 
tian humility, charity and tact. It is 
no light matter to put even a small ob- 
stacle on the road of Reunion. It is a 
grave obligation, in these days when the 
Orthodox are showing such signs of 
good will, to do everything in our power 
to help along the work of reconciling the 
spiritual sons and daughters of Athana- 
sius and Basil and Gregory and Chryso- 
stom and Cyril with the See of Peter, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. 
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Enthustasm 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


“There is a kind of book about 
which you may say, almost without 
exaggeration, that it is the whole of a 
man’s literary life, the unique child of 
his thought. Other writings he may 
have published, on this or that occa- 
sion; please God, the work was not 
scamped, nor was he indifferent to 
the praise or blame of his critics. 
But it was all beside the mark. The 
Book was what mattered—he had 
lived with it all these years, fondled 
it in his waking thoughts, used it as 
an escape from anxiety, a solace in 
long journeys, in tedious conversa- 
tions. Did he find himself in 
library, he made straight for the 
shelves which promised light on one 
cherished subject; did he hit upon a 
telling quotation, a just metaphor, 
an adroit phrase, it was treasured up, 
in miser’s fashion, for the Book. The 
Book haunted his day-dreams like a 
guilty romance. Such a thing, for 
better or worse, is this book which fol- 
lows. I have been writing it for thirty 
years and a little more....”’ 


_— 1s the beginning of the de- 
lightful introduction to Msgr. R. A. 
Knox’s newest book. He has called it 
“Enthusiasm,” with the necessary quali- 
fications: ““A Chapter in the History of 
Religion, with Special Reference to the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries.”” There 
are about six hundred pages divided 
into twenty-three chapters, plus an ex- 
cellent bibliography and index. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘The 
Nature of Enthusiasm.” In a fascinat- 
ing diagnosis the author claims that the 
real character of the religious enthu- 
siast is a tendency towards “‘ultrasuper- 
naturalism”’: 
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“He expects more evident results 
from the grace of God than we others. 
He sees what effects religion can have, 
does sometimes have, in transform- 
ing a man’s whole life and outlook; 
these exceptional cases (so we are 
content to think them) are for him 
the average standard of religious 
achievement. He will have no ‘al- 
most-Christians,’ no weaker brethren 
who plod and stumble, who (if the 
truth must be told) would like to have 
a foot in either world, whose ambition 
is to qualify, not to excel. He has 
before his eyes a picture of the early 
Church, visibly penetrated with super- 
natural influences; and nothing less 
will serve him for a model. Exten- 
uate, accommodate, interpret, and he 
will part company with you.” 


This enthusiasm involves a new ap- 
proach to religion; it must be an affair 
of the heart, with the emphasis on a di- 
rect personal access to the Author of our 
salvation, with little of intellectual 
background or of liturgical expression. 
This personal approach dominates the 
imagination, and in that is its strength; 
but the mind is preoccupied with one’s 
own salvation, and in that is its weak- 
ness. 

At the root of “enthusiasm” lies a dif- 
ferent theology of grace, maintaining 
that grace has not merely perfected na- 
ture, but utterly destroyed it and re- 
placed it. The saved man has come 
out into a new order of being, with a new 
set of faculties that are proper to his 
state. Human reason as a guide to 
any sort of religious truth must be de- 
man’s miserable intellect must 
Then, at every turn, a 


cried; 
be abandoned. 
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direct indication of the divine will is to 
be expected. Worldly governments 
have no real mandate to exercise au- 
thority, and sinful folk have no real 
rights. 


REVIVALISM AND ITS CHIEF 
SYMPTOMS 


Symptoms of this revivalism, which is 
what the learned writer means by en- 
thusiasm, may be the conviction that 
Christ is coming soon—ecstasy, trances, 
convulsions, and apparent speaking of 
unknown tongues. Throughout the his- 
tory of Christianity the pattern has re- 
curred from Montanism to Quietism, 
but for a hundred and fifty years from 
early in the seventeenth century it be- 
came the major preoccupation of re- 
ligious minds, obscuring from contem- 
porary view the rise of atheism. 

About fifteen pages are devoted to 
the Corinthians’ letter to St. Paul. 
Mser. Knox uses this as evidence that 
perilous currents flowed in early Chris- 
tianity, and that the first age of the 
Church, to which the enthusiast invar- 
iably appeals, was not in every respect a 
golden age. In an interesting recon- 
struction of the letter from the people 
of Corinth, in reply to which St. Paul 
wrote his Epistles, our author suggests 
that the spirit which had got abroad at 
Corinth was not that of the Judaizing 
teachers, aS sO many commentators 
maintain, but that of the Marcionite 
heresy that was to arise two generations 
afterwards, and which manifested a 
set of symptoms of enthusiasm or ultra- 
supernaturalism. This opinion is sup- 
ported by detailed consideration of the 
six main divisions of St. Paul’s first 
letter, dealing with the birth of sectar- 
ianism, false liberty and sexual indul- 
gence, rigorism, idolatry, the decencies 
of public worship, and greediness over 
the gifts of the spirit. 

The consideration of the difficulties of 





St. Paul in his dealings with the Corin- 
thians forces Msgr. Knox into this rhe- 
torical question: “If such formidable 
clouds could gather on the horizon of 
Christendom, when preachers were still 
living who retained vivid memories of 
Our Lord’s sojourn on earth, when 
apostles were still endued with myster- 
ious powers of coercing the refractory, 
when (above all) no schism had loosened 
as yet the fabric of Church unity, what 
would be the experience of later and 
more degenerate times?” 


APPEAL OF RIGORISM FOR 

THE FANATIC 

So, he comes to Montanism in which 
some of those half-dormant symptoms, 
whose presence has been diagnosed in the 
early Corinthian Church, came to light 
in an acute form, as Christianity per- 
verted by fear of learning and specula- 
tion and debased into a coarse revival- 
ism. Had not Tertullian lent energy to 
its propaganda, Montanism would have 
been but a small ripple on the surface of 
Christendom. Nevertheless, the con- 
trast between the carnal and the spirit- 
ual, which sectaries in all ages have 
derived from St. Paul and written 
large on their prospectuses, was bor- 
rowed from Montanus, who first offered 
the world a “pneumatic” as contra- 
distinguished from a “psychic”? Church. 

After discussing the setting of Mon- 
tanism, its beginnings and the char- 
acter of the prophesyings of its votaries, 
Msgr. Knox attacks the often repeated 
error that this heresy was simply an 
obstinate survival of really primitive 
Christianity. He distinguishes too be- 
tween the early Christian prophets, who 
enjoyed a recognized position at the 
time when the Didache was written, and 
the prophetical sons of Montanus. 
Here, incidentally, our author has an 
interesting paragraph on the date of the 
Te Deum. The concluding pages of the 
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chapter are a captivating study of Ter- 
tullian who, we are told “is racy; alone 
perhaps among the Fathers, he has the 
makings of a journalist; but he is al- 
ways nagging.”” He is often cheap and 
sometimes comes refreshingly near the 
border-line of blasphemy. He is never 
profound and never opens a new win- 
dow on some aspect of theology. His 
true home is among the extremists; 
he was incurably a logician, impatient 
of compromises and half-way houses. 
He was a rigorist, because rigorism was 
easier to defend—a naked fanatic, who 
tried to stampede the Church into 
greater severity when she had not for- 
gotten how to be severe. 

From Montanism we pass to the Don- 
atists and Circumcellions. We are told 
that Donatism was an archaic protest 
against the waning of something which 
had become so familiar that it seemed 
an integral part of the Church’s life. 
It was a secession from a Church which 
no longer had room for martyrdom. 
The practice of the Donatists in re- 
baptizing their converts was neither 
the nerve of their contention nor the 
forefront of their offense. What fixed 
the Donatist elhos, and distinguished 
it from that of the Catholics, was in the 
last resort nothing else than an exag- 
gerated veneration for martyrdom. So, 
they enriched the annals of Christian 
abnormality with a unique record of 
misguided heroism. Their shock troops 
were the Circumcellions. 


UNDERWORLD OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES 

In a chapter called ‘The Underworld 
of the Middle Ages,” Msgr. Knox tells 
of Waldenses and Catharists and then 
takes a rapid view of European heresy 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
under the headings of the countries 
principally affected—France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria, Flanders, England 
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and Scotland, and Bohemia. There 
follows a chapter outlining the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the. pattern of 
medieval heresy, and then our author 
passes on to consider the Anabaptists 
and the Reformation. 

At the beginning of his treatment of 
this important phase, our author makes 
the very interesting suggestion that at 
the time of the Reformation there were 
still, up and down Europe, little pockets 
of undetected or half-detected Protes- 
tant influence which had survived and 
helped to bring about the Reformation 
and, especially, Anabaptism. He then 
writes of the relationship between 
Luther and the Anabaptists, asking 
what would have been the result if 
Luther had made common cause from 
the first with the prophets of Zwickau, 
instead of disowning their propaganda 
and driving them into an attitude of iso- 
lated protest, thus betraying the mysti- 
cal creed on which his own theology 
was based. 

The study of Anabaptism to be found 
here is not without its lighter moments, 
especially when the eccentricities of the 
sect are under consideration. For ex- 
ample: 

“On February the llth . . . some 

Anabaptists having met at a house in 

Amsterdam, at the call of one named 

Richard they stripped themselves of 

their clothes and ran through the 

streets crying, Woe, woe, woe the 
wrath of God, the wrath of God! 

Brought before the magistrates, they 

refused to dress. We, they said, are 

the naked truth.” 


GEORGE FOX AND SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY PROTESTANTISM 

Approaching nearer to the heart of 
his subject, Msgr. Knox devotes his 
eighth chapter to George Fox and 
seventeenth-century Protestantism. 
What a splendid description is the fol- 
lowing: 
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“This (Fox) is aman, full of scruples 
and questionings in his youth, who 
without (it seems) any agonies of con- 


version has emerged into a state of 


complete spiritual equilibrium, is sure 
of himself in all companies and upon 
all occasions. Watch him walking 
barefoot through the streets of a 
cathedral town, ingeminating ‘Woe 
to the bloody city of Lichfield,’ inter- 
rupting the sermons of the ministers— 
priests, he uniformly calls them—in 
their steeple houses, and preaching 
at them from the floor of the Church, 
allowing street-boys to pelt him and 
roll him in the mud, lecturing the 
magistrates when he appears before 
them, refusing to eat meat with the 
Lord Protector after his interview. 
Call him Don Quixote, if you will 
but remember St. Ignatius . . . . 
And his companions, how they multi- 
ply, how they develop into lesser 
replicas of himself! They go every- 
where; they try to convert the Pope, 
they try to convert the Sultan. Ina 
fury of disagreement with all they see 
around them they carry the stout 
protest of their covered heads before 
magistrates and councils, before kings 
and princes of the earth.” 


Why did Fox 
(Quakerism offered an Evangelical stand- 
ard of living, and at the same time by- 


succeed? Because 


the simple English- 
man asked for nothing better. It was 


passed theology; 


an eccentric rigorism that went back to 
the Anabaptists. (Some, indeed, have 
compared the Quakers with the Fran- 
ciscans, but the comparison is obvi- 


ously artificial.) Eccentric—because a 


study of the history of the Society of 
Friends reveals all the usual effects of 


enthusiasm plus some curious features 
more peculiar to themselves. There are 
warnings, exorcisms, judgments, mirac- 
ulous healings and so on, but also some 
of the more disconcerting character- 
istics of Anabaptist prophesying and 
an enthusiasm for fasting for long 
periods. 

Msgr. Knox makes a very strong point 


of the Quakers’ neglect of theology. 
The only positive assertion they are 
prepared to make is their doctrine of 
the inner light as their rule of faith, 
necessarily superseding and overriding 
the authority of Scripture, tradition 
and reason. Even the largest and most 
authoritative accounts of Quakerism 
describe a theological system that is al- 
most wholly destructive in intention. 


JANSENISM A DRAMA IN 

FIVE ACTS 

Fifty-four pages of our book, two 
chapters, are devoted to Jansenism. 
The history of the movement is like a 
drama in five acts or a film in five reels: 
The Growth of Port Royal, The Battle of 
Port Royal, The Peace of Port Royal, 
The Death of Port Royal and The After- 
math of Port Royal. The story is told 
brightly and briefly. Richlieu had said 
that, if Luther and Calvin had been 
locked up when they began to dogma- 
tize, the State would have been saved 
a great deal of trouble. Msgr. Knox 
now says that, if Richlieu had impris- 
oned St. Cyran when controversy arose 
about Mother Agnes Arnauld’s Chapelet 
secrel, there would have been no Jansen- 
ism. “Of the Jesuits who engaged in 
controversy against early Jansenists,”’ he 
continues, “it must be freely admitted 
that they do not always show up well.” 
It takes all sorts to make a Society, and 
some of those who fought Jansenism 
were “too credulous of gossip, too crude 
in their satire, too tenacious of unten- 
able positions,” and they 
tinually being put in the wrong by the 
devastating their oppo- 
nents. On the other hand, “the whole 
attitude of Port Royal towards the 
regular clergy is a morbid exaggeration 


were COrl- 


accuracy of 


of that jealousy on behalf of the secular 
clergy which you will find, sometimes, 
among exemplary Catholics.”” The Jes- 
uits were regarded as something unclean 
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that had crept into the Church later 
than the first six centuries. Is it any 
wonder that they reacted against Jan- 
senism? 

Inareally brilliant section of his work, 
Msgr. Knox distinguishes five main 
weaknesses about the whole Jansenist 
approach, which were largely respon- 
sible for the isolation of Port Royal 
from the stream of contemporary piety, 
and he couples these with the names of 
the five great Jansenist heroes, as fol- 
lows: Mother Angélique and the Self- 
consciousness of Port Royal; St. Cyran 
and the Selfcenteredness of Port Royal; 
Arnauld and the Combativeness of Port 
Royal; Nicole and the Legalism of Port 
Royal, and Pascal and the Pessimism of 
Port Royal. The parting shot of chap- 
ter nine is this: “‘What is least forgiv- 
able in the Jansenists is that, seeing the 
world as a massa damnationis rushing on 
to its ruin, they could find no other rem- 
edy for its unhappiness but to make war 
on the Jesuits.” 


JANSENISTS WERE RATHER A 

PARTY THAN A SECT 

The Jansenists were not so much a 
sect as a party. They tried to isolate 
themselves from the world. Their in- 
definable body was most clearly de- 
fined by their necrology, which only in- 
cluded those who were thought to have 
supported their side of the quarrel. As 
time went on, the only qualification for 
admission. to it was to have been an 
enemy of the Jesuits, whom the Jan- 
senists held responsible for the deca- 
dence of the Church. And to appear in 
the necrology was all one with having 
one’s name written in the Book of Life. 

In regard to the doctrine of grace 
and salvation, the essence of the Jan- 
senistic approach was surely this: 

“If you believe in the Fall as a 
shattering blow that unmade man to 
his very essence, then in the first place 
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you are surprised that man should be 
in a position to attain salvation at 
all—it must be mere grace; there can 
be no response in that wicked creature 
to second its action. And in the 
second place you begin to suspect 
common human virtues; you trace 
ulterior motives in them, and write 
them down as ‘natural,’ useless in 
God’s sight. Thus you conceive that 
some level of conduct and of prayer 
very much above the ordinary must 
be needed, as the passport to heaven.” 


It will be generally agreed that it 
would be hard to find anywhere a finer 
account of the genius of Jansenism than 
the following: 


“That very few people go to heaven, 
and those only by a catastrophic exer- 
cise of God’s mercy; that the honneles 
gens we come across are mostly repro- 
bate, their apparent virtues being only 
the result of casual good nature, or of 
selfishness in disguise; that the 
chances are against your being one of 
the few elect, unless your life is hero- 
ically given to God as few people's, 
lives are; that you must therefore 
give the world, and worldly people, a 
wide berth, for fear of acquiescing in 
their standards; that you must scru- 
tinize all your motives carefully, to 
make sure that even your generous 
actions are dictated by the love of 
God, not by ‘commodity,’ friendship, 
or human respect; that in cases of 
doubt you must never give yourself 
the benefit of the doubt, but choose 
the course which is certainly incul- 
pable; that if you fall into sin, you 
should make satisfaction for it by 
abstaining for a time from Com- 
munion, even when absolution has 
been granted; that such abstinence 
from Communion is sometimes a use- 
ful discipline, to be practised with the 
advice of an enlightened director 
that is the teaching of Port Royal; 
such is its genius.” 

Jansenism was Puritanism rather than 
asceticism. It exaggerated the moral 
protest that was being made in many 
places against the growing luxuries of 
an astonishing age. It never learned 
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tosmile. Its adherents forgot to believe 
in grace, so hag-ridden were they by 
their sense of need for it. It is against 
this background of wholesale pessimism 
that the “Provincial Letters’”’ of Pascal 
must be read. 


QUIETISM A REACTION AGAINST 

REGIMENTATION OF PRAYER 

From Jansenism we pass to Quietism, 
to which four chapters and well over a 
hundred pages are devoted. Our au- 
thor regards it as-a natural reaction, 
which unfortunately went too far, 
against the standardization and regi- 
mentation of prayer which was almost 
carried to excess in the post-Tridentine 
world. He attacks strongly the idea 
that Jansenism and Quietism were cog- 
nate developments, vaguely in alliance, 
against the doctrines of the Church. 
He says, also, that it is misleading to 
connect, or even to compare, the doc- 
trines of Quietism with those of the 
Reformation, as, for example, Mon- 
signor Farges has done. 

There follows a magnificent section 
on the prayer of contemplation, in 
which we find a critical appreciation of 
the Ignatian method of meditation. 
The purpose of St. Ignatius, it is said, 
was to turn extroverts into introverts 
but, unfortunately for him, the age 
which immediately followed the Coun- 
ter-Reformation was, on the whole, an 
age of introverts. On the other hand, 
it would be untrue to suggest that the 
Quietists made the mistake of suppos- 
ing that one could attain the prayer of 
quiet by his own efforts. The “‘orai- 
son” which they preached was, in the 
first instance, the prayer of simple re- 
gard. 

Readers will be impressed by Msgr. 
Knox’s discussion of the seven para- 
doxes of mysticism. They are: 

(1) The mystic has a sense of being 
carried away by a force stronger than 


himself, yet he can merit by his 
prayer. 

(2) The contemplative’s apprehen- 
sion of God, in becoming more direct, 
becomes less distinct. 

(3) In trying to love God more, the 
soul makes less use of its affections. 

(4) The will becomes more and 
more the center of our prayer, yet its 
acts become less and less perceptible. 

(5) Some contemplatives find that, 
the more they pray, the less they ask 
for. 

(6) The more the soul enters into 
itself, the less is it selfconscious. 

(7) The soul, as it advances in con- 
templation, becomes less, not more, 
conscious of living virtuously. 


QUIETIST REACTION TO THE 
PARADOXES OF MYSTICISM 


“What does Quietism make of these 
seven paradoxes?” asks our author. It 
has been admired as a lonely protest, 
claiming liberty for the human spirit; 
it has been condemned as a Satanic 
parody of Christian devotion. But it 
was neither. It was simply an exag- 
geration, at every point, of an existing 
and perfectly orthodox tendency. It 
is a direction of the human mind, not 
a bunch of conclusions. You can be 
more or less of a Quietist. Isolated 
statements are to be found, even in the 
most approved mystics, which would 
perhaps arouse suspicion if we met 
them in the works of Molinos. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that Quietism 
consists in leading a quiet life, or that 
the Quietist is necessarily an idler. 
Nor is it true to say that these people 
exclude human effort completely from 
their prayer. What is true is that the 
Quietists laid a disproportionate em- 
phasis on contemplation, as if it elevated 
the soul to a different grade of Chris- 
tianity from anything it had experienced 
hitherto. They renounce considerations 
of the intellect, sensible affections, acts 
of the will, all preferences in time and 
eternity and, finally, even those ‘“‘con- 
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solations” from above which are given 
to the contemplative, at certain stages in 
his course, to compensate him for the 
earthly privileges he has abandoned. 

The chapters entitled ““Miadam Guyon 
and the Battle of the Olympians” and 
“Malaval, Petrucci, Molinos’ are 
packed with information not, so far as 
I know, previously gathered together 
in one volume, and certainly never be- 
fore presented in such entertaining fash- 
ion. Towards the end Msgr. Knox sums 
up in reply to the question: “What lies 
at the root of the Quietist error)” 


“In the last analysis, a kind of 


ultrasupernaturalism. Just as the 
Lollard will decry human reason so as 
to leave more room for the inner 
light, just as the Anabaptist will pro- 
test against human institutions so as 
to pave the way for a theocracy, the 
Quietist wants to do away with human 
effort as such so as to give God the 
whole right of spiritual initiative. 
Primarily in his prayer; but ideally 

why not)—in every other depart- 
ment of life. He is not content that 
grace should perfect the 
nature .. and God will do the rest. 
God alone must do everything; we 
cannot even codperate with Him, only 
allow Him to operate in us, and for- 
get that He even allows us to allow 


Him.” 


WESLEY AND THE SPREAD OF 

METHODISM 

With the eighteenth chapter we ap- 
proach the study of Wesley and Meth- 


odism. Four chapters are devoted to 


this subject, the first being “A Profile of 


Wesley.””. What a man he was! 


the age of thirty-six onwards he travelled 
225,000 miles and preached more than 
10,000 sermons, some of them to more 
than 20,000 people. He first began to 
feel old at 85, and was still making his 
way as far as Aberdeen in the year be- 


Krom 


fore his death. 
“Tf he lived to preach at. Kingswood 
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work of 


under the shade of trees which he had 
planted, no life was ever lived less 
in the shade. Continually on the 
road, continually in the public eye, 
engaged oftener than not in such con- 
troversies as would have sapped the 
nervous strength of a man ordinarily 
vigorous, he lived to the age of eighty- 
eight as a prophet would live who was 
determined to reproach his contem- 
poraries with their decadence.” 


He was no organizer. In fact, it is 
the absence of organizing talent that 
makes his performance chiefly remark- 
able. He laid great emphasis on house- 


to-house during his 


visitation, and, 
missionary journeys, he took part in it 
himself. 

We are told many interesting details 
of Wesley’s asceticism and of his love 
affairs; of his attitude towards Catholi- 
cism (“John Wesley had thought of be- 
coming a Catholic’), and of his readi- 
ness to recognize divine interference on 
his own behalf. He was an autocrat, 
but still unable to control his American 
followers. In regard to mysticism he 
was strangely inconsistent, now loving 
it, now revolting against it. With 
Whitfield he quarrelled about Calvin- 
ism, but finally he rejected it. 

A fact not generally known, I think, is 
that John Wesley lived and died a 
member of the Church of England. It 
was not until five years later that his 
followers decided to separate from the 
Establishment. But Wesley’s ‘‘ortho- 
doxy”’ is only one example among many 
of how it is possible to “‘vary” from the 
Kstablished Church, whilst still belong- 
ing to it. 

What was the secret of Wesley’s ap- 
peal? Msgr. Knox points out that one 
reason for it was that Methodist preach- 
ing was extempore, in days when the 
majority of clergymen read out their 
and not always their sermons 
Their appeal 


sermons 
Sunday after Sunday. 
was to the head, not primarily to the 
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heart. Their message was simple only 
in so far as they left nine-tenths of 
Christian doctrine out of consider- 
ation, and concentrated on the remain- 
ing tenth—Soteriology. 

On April 17, 1739, John Wesley was 
conducting a sort of Bible class in Bris- 
tol. He expounded the fourth chapter 
of the Acts, and then (quoting from his 
Journal) declared: 


“We called upon God to confirm his 
word. Immediately one that stood 
by (to our no small surprise) cried out 
aloud, with the utmost vehemence, 
even as in the agonies of death. But 
we continued in prayer, till a new 
song was put in her mouth... . Soon 
after, two other persons . . . were 
seized with strong pain, and con- 
strained to roar for the disquietness 
of their heart. But it was not long 
before they likewise burst forth into 
praise to God their Saviour. The 
last who called upon God as out of 
the belly of hell was L.E., a stranger 
in Bristol. And in a short space he 
also was overwhelmed with joy and 
love.” 


PAROXYSMS AS SYMPTOMS OF 

THE SUPERNATURAL 

Throughout his book, Msgr. Knox 
has to deal with this question of par- 
oxysms as a symptom of religious ex- 
citement, and some of his most inter- 
esting pages are devoted to their diag- 
nosis. It must be noted that other 
Methodist preachers were accustomed 
to interruptions of their services such as 
those described in the Journal. For 
example, Whitfield’s preaching in Amer- 
ica notoriously produced these symp- 
toms: “Some were struck pale as death, 
others were ringing their hands, others 
lying on the ground, others sinking into 
the arms of their friends.” When he 
was challenged about these strange 
happenings, Wesley himself claimed 
that the outward phenomena accom- 
panying conversion were beyond nature, 
and are meant to provide evidence of the 


supernatural. If they failed to do so, it 
was because one refused belief, or be- 
cause Satan managed to interfere. 

In one of his finest passages, which 
will be helpful to those who are work- 
ing for the conversion of our separated 


‘ 


brethren, whether in England or in 
America, our author brilliantly de- 
scribes Wesley’s legacy: 


“He (Wesley) and the other proph- 
ets of the Evangelical movement have 
succeeded in imposing upon English 
Christianity a pattern of their own. 
They have succeeded in identifying 
religion with a real or supposed ex- 
perience. | say ‘real or supposed,’ be- 
cause in the nature of things you can- 
not prove the validity of any trance, 
vision or ecstasy; it remains some- 
thing within the mind. Still less can 
you prove the validity of a lifelong 
Christ-inspired attitude; in the last 
resort, all it proves is that certain 
psychological influences are strong 
enough to overcome, in a given case, 
all the temptations towards backslid- 
ing which a cynical world affords. 
But, for better or worse, the England 
which weathered the excitements and 
disappointments of the early nine- 
teenth century was committed to a 
religion of experience; you did not 
base your hopes on this or that doc- 
trinal calculation; you knew. For 
that reason the average Englishman 
was, and is, singularly unaffected by 
reasonings which would attempt to 
rob him of his theological certainties, 
whatever they may be. For that 
reason, also, he expects much (per- 
haps too much) of his religion in the 
way of verified results; he is easily 
disappointed if it does not run accord- 
ing to schedule. It must chime in 
with his moods, rise superior to his 
temptations; a decent average of 
special providences must convince 
him that it works. Otherwise, though 
without rancour, he abandons the 
practice of it.” 


ENTHUSIASM AS A REVOLT 

AGAINST ARISTOTELIANISM 

Having devoted a chapter to some 
vagaries of modern revivalism—the 
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Irvingite Departure, the Persistence of 
Shakerism, Perfectionism—Msgr. Knox 
comes to his final conclusion, The Phi- 
losophy of Enthusiasm. Basically it is 
a revolt of Platonism against the Aris- 
totelian mise en scéne of traditional 
Christianity. The issue hangs on the 
question whether the Divine Fact is 
something given or something to be in- 


ferred. Your Platonist will divorce 
reason from religion. God _ reveals 


Himself immediately to the soul and 
demands from it a wholly interior wor- 
ship; He issues His commands to it, 
reveals His truth to it; He is to be 
served for Himself alone, not in any 
degree for man’s well-being. To sug- 
gest that happiness in this world or the 
next is the end of man is an Aristotelian 
trick. From this Platonism a spiritu- 
ality in line with that of Quakers and 
Quietists results, but it fails to account 
for revivalist enthusiasms. To the re- 
vivalist the salvation of one’s own soul 
is everything. 

This apparent anomaly is due to the 
overmastering influence of one man, 
St. Augustine. Exaggerated now from 
this angle, now from that, his thology 
has provided the dogmatic ground of 
revivalism. 

Traditional Christianity is a balance 
of doctrines; more—it is a balance of 
emphases. Because he exaggerates, the 
enthusiast cuts a finer figure, doing 
nothing by halves and always gaining 
our sympathies. But a_ distinction 
should be made between “mystical’’ 
and “evangelical”? enthusiasm. The 
former, taking its point of departure 
from the Incarnation rather than the 
Atonement, bypasses the theology of 
grace and concentrates on the God 
within; the latter, more acutely con- 
scious of man’s fallen state, thinks al- 
ways in terms of redemption and is con- 
cerned above all else with knowing, 
somehow, that one’s sins are forgiven. 


08 


THE ENTHUSIAST DISTRUSTS 
REASONS, TRUSTING IN AN 
INTERIOR LIGHT 

The enthusiast tends to become an 
ultrasupernaturalist. He attempts to 
root up nature and plant the seed of 
grace in fallow soil, instead of grafting 
the supernatural on to the natural after 
the timorous fashion of orthodoxy. 
(To see in the Lollards, or in the Ana- 
baptists, the forerunners of modern 
Socialism, is profoundly unphilosophi- 
al.) The enthusiast distrusts our 
human thought-processes, replacing the 
discipline of the intellect in matters of 
abstract theology by a kind of blind 
faith. (In the mind of the ordinary 
believing Christian, the two principles 
of reason and revelation are inter- 
locked.) He must not think; _ that 
would be to use the arm of the flesh, 
and forsake his birthright. He dismisses 
also all considerations of human pru- 
dence, and trusts to the light within him 
in facing the day-to-day problems of 
life. 

At the heart of him, the Evangelical 
is always an experimentalist. He feels 
certain that something has happened to 
him, and he invites you to let it happen 
to you—that is really the whole of his 
message. The paroxysms that so often 
accompany “conversion” are all part of 
a definite type of spirituality, one which 
cannot be happy unless it is seeing re- 
sults. The most unfortunate thing 
about it all is the legacy the world, and 
especially the English-speaking world, 
has inherited from revivalism. Religion 
has become identified in the popular 
mind with a series of moods, in which 
the worshipper, disposed thereto by the 
arts of the revivalist, relishes the flavors 
of spiritual peace. Neither theology 
nor liturgy nor intellectual inquiry nor 
historical tradition is necessary. You 
make a little raft of your own faith on 
which you float safely enough through 
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the sea of life, eagerly throwing out the 
life-line to such drowning neighbors as 
are ready to catch it. 

The modern religious situation in the 
English-speaking world has been created 
by the bypassing of an historic tradi- 
tion in favor of a personal experience. 

“On the one hand, it is assumed 
that every man’s religion is his own 
affair; it does not concern, need not 
alarm, his neighbors. On the other 
hand, the Christian witness has be- 
come a sectional affair; Christianity 
is one of the fads which people adopt 
if they are interested in that kind of 
thing.” 


A CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF 
ENTHUSIASM 


In interpreting enthusiasm rightly, 
there is one point that must be seized 
on above all the rest: in itself enthu- 
siasm is not a wrong tendency but a 
false emphasis. The enthusiasts were 
often great men, most sensitive to the 
needs of their age; but fine instruments 
are easily spoiled. They reacted against 
institutional religion in any form, and 
there is no Christianity with a hundred 
years of history that does not tend to 
become institutional. More than all the 
other Christianities, the Catholic Church 
is institutional. Too easily do her 
enemies conclude that she is thereby 
incapacitated from all spiritual initia- 
tive. Still, there is danger in the 
Church’s position. 

“Where wealth abounds, it is easy 
to mistake shadow for substance; 
the fires of spirituality may burn low, 
and we go on unconscious, dazzled 
by the glare of tinsel suns. How 
nearly we thought we could do with- 
out St. Francis, without St. Ignatius! 
Men will not live without vision; that 
moral we do well to carry away with 
us from contemplating, in so many 
strange forms, the record of the 
visionaries. If we are content with 


the humdrum, the second-best, the 
hand-over-hand, it will not be for- 
given us.” 


A few more lines and our book is fin- 
ished: 

Frére Trophime: L’inertie est le seul 
vice, Maitre Erasme; Et la seule 
vertu est .... 

Erasme: Quoi? 


Frére Trophime: L’enthousiasme! 


This echo of La Princesse lointaine, 
the author tells us, haunted him all 
through the writing of his book. Some 
readers may be haunted by another 
thought: has Msgr. Knox been alto- 
gether fair to enthusiasm? Is it always 
true that in the interpretation of en- 
thusiasm “there is one point that must 
be seized on above all the rest—in tlself 
enthusiasm is not a wrong tendency but 
a false emphasis)” The italics are 
mine. Would it not be possible for a 
companion volume to be written, with 
exactly the same title, yet devoted to 
the balanced enthusiasm of the Saints? 
Supposing that had been done, how 
would the resultant philosophy of en- 
thusiasm compare with Msgr. Knox’s 
last chapter? The etymologist will 
tell you that enthusiasm means a god- 
inspired zeal, and so the word would 
appear to apply more strictly and cor- 
rectly to those who displayed it with- 
out exaggeration than to those in whom 
it is to be studied only in unbalanced 
form. 

However that may be, it seems cer- 
tain that this noble volume will be ac- 
cepted, at least from the standpoints of 
literary excellence and sound scholar- 
ship, as one of the great works of the 
present century. No priest who wishes 
to understand aright the mentality of 
those outside the Church, whom it may 
be his duty to approach with the good- 
tidings of Catholicism, should neglect 
to study this fine work. 
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The Mass and Office of the 


Season 


By J. H. DARBY 


A... our liturgical writers are 


agreed that the Temporale is the most 
important part of the Missal and Brevi- 
ary, but, like so many other important 
truths, it is by no means self-evident. 
In one’s student days there is little time 
for many lectures on liturgy, and sub- 
deacons have to master for themselves 
the technique of “‘saying Office” with 
what help they can glean from chapel 
services and the hints of their seniors. 
But, as the Office and Mass are so often 
festal, there is some excuse for the be- 
ginner if he regards the ferial office as a 
sort of stop-gap between Saints’ days. 
The fact, however, is that the liturgist 
is right; he is no mere antiquity-hunter, 
full of dreams of the good old times, and 
he is fully justified by the lay-out of the 
Roman Breviary we use to-day. More- 
over, he has the full tide of tradition to 
back him. As far back as the Breviary 
Commission. of the time of Pius V_ the 
same claim is made: “The ferial office 
is the fundamental one; it was most 
unbecoming that that office should be 
the one least often said, especially in 
Lent, when the Canons of the Church 
ordain, on the contrary, that it should 
be the only one used.”! Not yet, even 
in our present Breviary, have these 
Canons been honored, but at least we 
can now say the ferial Mass on most days 
in Lent, and, since the Office and Mass 
should agree, we may hope some day to 


‘Quoted by Batiffol, “Roman Breviary” 
(1912), pp. 200-201. 
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be allowed the same choice in the 
Lenten Office. 

To illustrate the fundamental char- 
acter of the Office. If the Season, re- 
ferred to by the Commission,” be likened 
to an ancient parish church, the main 
structure which is primitive in date, of 
fine architectural lines and beauty of 
materials, stands for the Temporale, 
whereas the many later details, side 
chapels, chantries and the like (too 
often, alas, developed in such profusion 
as to obscure the original plan) repre- 
sent the Sanctorale. 


CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF 

THE TEMPORALE 

What exactly is this Office of the 
Season or Temporale? Quite simply 
it is the Sunday to Saturday sequence 
as it is found in the Psalterium of the 
Breviary, and is often called the ferial 
office although it includes Sunday. 
The question might also be answered by 
saying that it is the Life of Our Lord 
portrayed by Scriptural selections—in 
prophecy by Old Testament poetry and 
prose, in historical form in the five first 
books of the New Testament, while from 
the remaining books of the Scriptural 
Canon comes the Church’s inspired 
explanation of what that Life means for 
us. During the course of a year the 
whole amazing cycle of events is re- 
hearsed, meditated on and prayed about. 
That is the Temporale, which for the 


* Batiffol, op. cit., 305. 
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most part follows the Lunar Calendar, 
taking its bearings from the date of 
Kaster—but not altogether, since Christ- 
mas, for example, is fixed by our modern 
Calendar, and this has results both be- 
fore and after December 25 which often 
produce complications for the editor of 
the Diocesan Ordo. The date of 
Easter and the particular day of the 
week on which Christmas falls are both 
in part responsible for that odd recourse 
to the modern Calendar for the ferial 
office from September to November, 
and this is not the only instance in the 
Temporale of a clash between the two 
Calendars. The Sanctorale is not alone 
responsible for displacing ferial psalms; 
some offices of the Season, such as 
Easter Monday or Ascensiontide, break 
into the week-day psalms on many days 
of the year. In fact, the liturgist’s 
ideal is never the impossible one of 
reciting the whole Psalter every week, 
but only as much of it as is practicable. 
It may well be that our present Breviary 
represents the attainable maximum, but 
the question is whether it can be ad- 
hered to; already new offices have come 
along displacing Sunday and weekday 
psalms. It is clear that the battle for 
the ferial office is still on and not yet 
won. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN TEMPORALE 

AND SANCTORALE 

And what an age-long fight it has 
been! Many years before the Council 
of Trent protests were reaching the 
Hloly See against the growing submer- 
sion of the Temporale by the festal 
Commons of the Saints. On _ first 
thoughts it would appear that a multi- 
plicity of feasts ought to produce a very 
varied Office and Mass, but oddly 
enough, at least in the opinion of the 
petitioners, it resulted in a deadening 
sameness and monotony. The explan- 
ation is twofold:  festal offices then 


usually meant psalms from the Com- 
mons and the replacing of the “‘Scripture 
occurring” of the first nocturn by lessons 
from the appropriate Common. Now, 
the total of psalms in these Commons 
(including Lauds, the Little Hours and 
both Vespers) is only about forty-five, 
and some of these (e.g., dedication festi- 
val) were used but seldom. Every- 
body agreed that these forty-five psalms 
were the cream of the Psalter, but it was 
undeniable that the remaining one 
hundred and five were also inspired 
poetry, even if some of the epic psalms 
had more appeal for patriotic Jews who 
knew their historic past than for Chris- 
tians who found less interest in it. Then 
as to the first nocturn lessons, the “Scrip- 
ture occurring,” the complaint was that 
the Sanctorale so frequently interfered 
with the continuous reading of the Holy 
Scripture of the Season, thus making 
nonsense of the claim that in the course 
of the year most of the books of the Bible 
were read. It was argued, and justly, 
that if only the incubus of the Sanctorale 
could be lifted and the original plan 
and rubrics of the Office allowed to 
function, then the Breviary would come 
to life in all its ordered variety, and 
the Psalter in its entirety with the 
continuous reading of the Scriptures 
be once more achieved. 

Long before 1913 attempts in this 
direction had been made, of which the 
two best-known are the Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignonez in the sixteenth 
century and the French one of the 
eighteenth century. There were many 
excellent features in both these highly 
revolutionary Breviaries, but neither had 
very long lives in spite of enthusiastic 
reception at the time. The first was 
open to the charge of Protestantism 
and the latter was suspected of Jansen- 
ism, but both had lasting results. It is 
certain that Cranmer’s Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of 1549 was largely indebted 
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to Quignonez; it is equally certain that 
our present 1913 Breviary has made 
use of the best ideas to be found in 
both the sixteenth- and eighteenth- 
century books, while keeping to the main 
lines of the Roman Office. 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF 
THE SANCTORALE 


It is interesting to examine the be- 
ginnings of the Sanctorale in order to see 
how the present difficulties arose. Up 
to the eighth century the Office of the 
Saints appears to have been confined to 
the cemeteries outside the city of Rome, 
but about 750 (Batiffol, op. cil., p. 
100) it began to be said in the basilicas 
at the end of the Office of the Season, as 
a sort of appendage. The next step 
was the gradual incorporation of the 
Saint’s day office in the weekday and 
Sunday office, but at first there would 
seem to have been, at least for the 
greater festivals, a dual office of Matins, 
one at nightfall and the other after mid- 
night; in the end, the festal office com- 
pletely ousted the ferial elements, and 
all that was left was a liturgical term— 
‘“‘a double office,” the “duplex” (the 
saying of two offices), a term now used 
only to express the rank of an office. 

Our present Breviary represents a 
working compromise between the claims 
of the Temporale and the Sanctorale, 
and is a brilliant solution of the age- 
long problem. We are by now well 
accustomed to its lay-out and scarcely 
notice its somewhat patchwork pattern, 
but I personally, in my student days, 
was constantly reminded of it by a very 
old priest, an invalid, who was con- 
stantly asking me whether the day’s 
office was “‘mixed”’ or not! He was, of 
course, quite justified in thinking it a 
mixture, for on a Saint’s day “‘duplex”’ 
the psalms throughout the office are 
ferial, and so are the first three lessons, 
but the Invitatory to the Venite is of the 
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feast, which claims the other six lessons 
as well as the hymns. 


AVOIDING EXCESSIVE REPETITION 

OF HYMNS AND HOMILIES 

Many of us think that the festal ele- 
ment in such an arrangement still occu- 
pies too much of the stage, and that 
over-much repetition of certain too well- 
known hymns and homilies is unavoid- 
able. I have often wondered why the 
Invitatory to the Venile and the Matins 
hymn were not kept strictly ferial, for 
this would have ensured an almost daily 
change of both, whilst avoiding a repe- 
tition of (e.g.) the “Iste Confessor.” 
The Saint of the day receives full honors 
in all the rest of the office. Why, also, 
it may be asked, is the “‘A cunctis” 
prayer added in a Sanclorale office of 
semi-double rank? Why not instead 
the commemoration of the Sunday? 
This would make one more contact with 
the Temporale, for the Sunday collect 
belongs to the whole week. 

But how pleased and grateful would 
have been those many bishops and 
priests who worked through so many 
centuries for a reformed Breviary if they 
could have seen the 1913 revision! Their 
ideal of a complete Psalter with con- 
tinuous readings from Holy Scripture 
was at last realized, even if their plea 
for more historical accuracy in some 
second nocturn lessons yet remains for 
future revisions. They knew quite well 
that the variety they wanted in the 
Divine Office was already there, but 
overlaid. Even a rapid glance through 
the Psalterium is sufficient to show how 
right they were, for the two elements 
of daily change and a sense of con- 
tinuity are at once apparent. 

The high water mark of the Psalte- 
rium is, of course, the Advent office (al- 
though in the nineteenth century this 
was broken into by Our Lady’s feast 
and octave), but any week during the 
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summer or autumn is also full of change 
and variety. Each day from Sunday 
to Saturday has its own hymns for 
Matins, Lauds and Vespers, which in 
the morning offices are appropriate to 
the time of day, and in the evening form 
a sequence on the days of creation. 
During the week, thanks to the 1913 re- 
visers, most of the Psalter is recited, and 
the ordered reading of the “Scripture 
occurring” is seldom interrupted. Even 
in the Temporale the cult of the Saints 
is by no means neglected; there is the 
Martyrologium at Prime, the “A cunc- 
tis’ at Lauds and Vespers, the season’s 
Antiphon of Our Lady at Lauds and 
Compline, and on Saturdays the votive 
office of ““S. Maria in Sabbato.” The 
attempt in the eighteenth-century 
French Breviary to give each day a 
distinctive “‘motif’’ was considered too 
artificial, but what the 1913 Breviary 
did do was to preserve the very old 
tradition of suggesting thoughts of the 
Holy Eucharist, of the Passion and of 
Our Lady on Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, respectively. The Sunday 
office, as is natural, recalls the Resur- 
rection and Pentecost, the Glorified 
Lord in His Church. 

One wonders why the revisers who 
did so much to restore the Sunday office 
and Mass (sometimes called the “Green” 
Sunday) did not go just a little further 
by raising the office to a “major double,” 
as has been done in the Benedictine 
revision; it would have kept yet more 
Sundays free from encroachment. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ENRICHING 

THE COMMONS 

In conclusion, I should wish to make 
it clear that to love the Temporale is 
not to despise the Sanctorale. The cult 
of the Saints must never be in any way 
belittled. On the contrary, it is to be 
hoped that in the near future the various 
Commons will be revised and enriched 


so that feasts of the rank of “double” 
and higher rank may be provided with 
a wider range of hymns and third noc- 
turn homilies. Why should our great 
festivals, which at present only have 
proper psalms at Matins and sometimes 
at Vespers, always go to the Sunday 
office for the psalms and canticle at 
Lauds? There are plenty of other suit- 
able psalms and of Old Testament poems 
which would make excellent canticles. 
The new office of the Sacred Heart gave 
us two strictly proper Vespers, even 
if one was taken from ‘‘Corpus Christi.” 
Sunday Compline is a hardworked part 
of the office, but no one perhaps wishes 
for any substitute in the festal office; 
indeed, there was a loud outcry at first 
when its daily recitation stopped in 
1913. There is one particular psalm, 
“Confitemini Domino” (Ps. exvii), 
which seems to me rather under- 
worked. At present it occurs occasion- 
ally in Sunday Prime where it is most 
appropriate (“Hic est dies quem fecit 
Dominus’’), but why not every Sunday, 
even on great festivals? It is a mag- 
nificent specimen of post-Exilic poetry, 
obviously written for some great Jewish 
festival (Tabernacles?), and was on 
one memorable occasion quoted by Our 
Lord (Matthew, xxi. 42; cf. also Acts, 
iv. Ll, Rom., ix. 33, and I Pet., ii. 7). 
But if it is a festival psalm, why is it 
always replaced on such days by the 
somewhat colorless Psalm lili, “‘Deus 
in nomine tuo”? And whilst on this 
subject of specially appropriate psalms 
how is the constant use of Psalm i in 
the festal office to be accounted for? 
The general opinion among commenta- 
tors is that this psalm was adopted from 
Jeremias, xvii. 5-8, to act as preface 
to the complete Psalter, just as Ps. 
cl was written to be its conclusion.’ 

3 An important MS. in Acts, xiii. 33, refers 
to Psalm ii (‘“‘Quare fremuerunt”’) as “‘the first 


Psalm.” See Boylan, ‘“Psalms,’”’ note on 
Psalm i. 
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There is a repetition of Psalm iv in 
most of the Commons, for it is used in a 
nocturn to refer to the Saint (‘Miri- 
ficavit Dominus sanctum suum’’) and 
at Compline, where it is so obviously in 
its right place. In the interests of the 
greatest possible variety in the psalms 
of these offices, perhaps another psalm 
could be found for the nocturn. But 
these Commons present an enormous 
field for the work of the specialist, whose 
task it is to hold fast to all that is best 
in our age-long traditions whilst fear- 
lessly bringing in new ideas good enough 
to stand the test of the future as well as 
of our own days. For the _ trained 
liturgist the stress and strain caused in 
the Divine Office (and reflected in the 
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Missal) by the competition between the 
ferial office and the Saints’ days is a 
challenge he is well able to meet, as in- 
deed the 1913 Breviary has proved. 

It is well for us all that the Breviary 
and Missal, books of devotion which are 
alive and always developing, are in the 
‘are of competent Congregations in 
Rome, in which learned liturgical schol- 
ars are continuously at work pruning 
out what has grown old, planting new 
seed, and slowly adapting the whole 
lay-out to meet the needs and satisfy 
the taste and climate of these modern 
days, so very different from those earlier 
ages of Europe in which both Breviary 
and Missal had their beginnings as litur- 
gical books. 


The Menace of Confusion in 
Religion 


By VALERIUS J. JASINSKI 


"Tie article originated after 
my students at St. Mary’s High School, 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, showed me a 
clipping from The Detroit Free Press stat- 
ing in effect that the various religions dif- 
fer among themselves only as do various 


kinds of flowers or various makes of 


cars; though one may prefer this kind, 
and another that kind, practically speak- 
ing, all kinds serve their purpose equally 
well. 

The following is an abstract of my 
attempt to give an answer to the boys 
who had a right to expect an answer 
from their teacher. This full answer 
did not come at once. In fact, every 
school year found me returning to that 
question and adding to the answer. 

As time went on, it became more ap- 
parent that the question was not one but 
many—a _ veritable Gordian 
errors proposed as truth, of camouflages 
covering the real issues, of false supposi- 
tions naively 
catchwords 
knowledge, of fine concepts “‘stuffed” 
with distorted meaning. 

In a word, the problem as proposed 
and “solved” in the clipping from The 


used as substitutes for 


Delroit Free Press was a characteristic 
fruit of that great confusion which under- 
mines religion and all that is built upon 
it—namely, our entire private and public 
life. 

Because there may be other boys 
asking their perplexed teachers similar 
questions, and not a few parishioners 
expecting a convincing answer to this 


knot of 


accepted as truths, of 


very same matter from their busy pas- 
tors, | decided to share my 
troubles and findings with others. 

It is clear that, if one is to speak on 
the menace of confusion without caus- 
ing still greater confusion, plain lan- 
guage and clear examples must be used. 
Furthermore, one must use direct argu- 
mentations and must avoid implications 
which leave it to a confused mind to 
make the right inference. Let us, then, 
first consider the religion of which we are 
speaking, and the confusions against 
which we are going to fight. 


have 


RELIGION BASED ON THREE 

OBJECTIVE REALITIES 

True religion is based on three objec- 
tive realities: (1) the reality of man and 
world in which he lives; (2) the reality 
of God who created both man and the 
world, and finally (3) the objective 
relation between God and man called 
religion. It is of this objective religion, 
as opposed to subjective opinions in 
religious matters, that we are speaking. 
To-day we are witnessing a_ tragic 
confusion between objective religion 
and religious opinions, between objective 
truthand subjectiveconvictions, between 
truth and lies, between truth and error, 
between facts and fiction, between the 
God-given-religion and man-made-reli- 
gions, between good and bad, between 
virtue and vice, between being and 
nothingness, between God and the devil. 

This confusion cannot but undermine 
all the private, public, national and 
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international relations of man, which 
can be durable only when they are based 
on objective reality, objective truth, and 
objective religion. To-day many fac- 
tors and institutions diffuse mental, 
moral and religious chaos, and not 
seldom is this done systematically and 
deliberately with the help of most 
modern devices. 


FACTORS WHICH SPREAD 

RELIGIOUS CONFUSION 

The most active factors in spreading 
religious confusion are: subjectivism, 
Protestantism, false philosophies (vari- 
ously called agnosticism, idealism, prag- 
matism, positivism), the irreligious press, 
education, the theater, and mixed marri- 
ages. 

One who is a victim of the disease 
known as subjeclivism does not strive 
for a harmony between his thoughts and 
objective reality. Instead, he builds 
upon his subjective imaginations, opin- 
ions, and ideas. To understand how 
dangerous this disease is, let us consider 
four different extreme examples of it. 
Consider a man in delirium tremens who 
sees rats on a white wall and is afraid of 
them, although actually there are no 
rats in his room; or the man who con- 
siders himself the President of the 
United States, disregarding the objective 
truth and historical fact that someone 
else has been legitimately chosen to be 
the President; or the many married 
couples who make their own marriage 
laws as if they were the source of life and 
the institutors of matrimony; or finally, 
the man who considers himself the crea- 
tor and the ruler of the world. Of 
course, subjectivism in its milder forms 
splits itself into countless conflicting 
opinions, and this process cannot be 
stopped, because subjectivism rejects 
objective truth and reality as a decisive 
element in determining whether an opin- 
ion is true or false. 
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NATURE OF PROTESTANTISM 

Protestantism by its very nature is 
subjectivism applied to Christianity, 
and is essentially a twofold “‘vivisec- 
tion.” First, Protestantism means the 
break with the historical facts of Chris- 
tianity’s origin. It means the rejection 
of tradition. In solving religious ques- 
tions it does not go back to the whole 
Christian reality given by the Incarnate 
Son of God, but relies upon compromises 
and subjective agreements made to fit 
contemporary human preferences. Con- 
sequently, it must dry out like a Christ- 
mas tree cut from its root; it must be- 
come a football for everybody’s religious 
whims. In order to conceal that scan- 
dalous situation Protestants are fever- 
ishly trying to create, at best, an external 
administrative unity, which neverthe- 
ess has nothing to do with that living 
unity of truth, wisdom, love and joy of 
which Christ speaks in His discourse 
after the Last Supper (John, xiii—xvii). 
Protestant religious bodies, adminis- 
tratively united, are like a bouquet of 
picked flowers held together by a thin 
silver wire; the flowers do not form an 
organic living whole nor do they have 
roots. Therefore, they must decay. 
An example of such camouflaged reli- 
gious confusion is the World Council of 
Churches organized in 1948 in Amster- 
dam. Another perhaps more depressing 
example is the census of Protestant 
religious bodies in the United States 
(The World Almanac, 1950, pp. 688-689). 

The second kind of vivisection, char- 
acteristic of Protestantism, is the break- 
ing up of the organic whole of the di- 
vinely revealed truths and of the one 
Christ-instituted Church. The Protes- 
tants tear the whole into pieces, and 
choose some of the pieces according to 
their subjective preferences. No won- 
der, then, that Protestantism became 
one of the greatest factors in causing and 
spreading religious confusion. 
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Another source of to-day’s religious 
confusion is false philosophies, called 
false because they reject not only meta- 
physics (the science dealing with being 
and reality) but also logic (the science of 
right thinking built upon being). Con- 
sequently, false philosophies deny the 
absolute validity of the principle of 
contradiction, which states that the 
same thing cannot simultaneously be 
and not be under the same respect. 
When that principle and its ultimate 
base, being, is rejected, then man’s 
mind becomes “free” from objective 
truth. The result must be that man 
does not see the difference between being 
and nothingness, between objective 
truth and subjective opinions, between 
historical facts and fiction, between right 
and wrong. 

The case of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, a con- 
victed Russian spy, threw the spotlight 
upon the menace of this kind of confu- 
sion. Fuchs is “one of the finest theoret- 
ical physicists living,” as the prosecution 
had to admit. Time (Feburary 20, 
1950, p. 22), under the headline of 
“The Meaning of Right and Wrong,” 
wrote: “Fuchs is a type of traitor which 
the United States has recently and reluc- 
tantly come to recognize. It is the type 
of the intelligent, talented, apparently 
sincere man who suffers from Commu- 
nism’s moral cancer, the man who can 
calmly do wrong and pretend to himself 
that he is doing right 
mind he has obliterated right and wrong. 
As such he is far more dangerous than 


because in his 


the mere mercenary spy.” 

Sometimes those affected with that 
kind of philosophical and moral confu- 
sion try to bring about the impossible: 


namely, to create the “golden means” or 


compromise between being and nothing- 
ness, truth and error, God and devil.! 

‘One of the best contemporary treatments 
of this subject may be found in “God, His Exist- 


ence and His Nature,” by R. Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. (St. Louis, 1941), II, 397-445. 


IRRELIGIOUS SCHOOLS, PRESS 
AND THEATER 

Another factor in spreading dangerous 
religious confusion is the irreligious 
schools, press and theater. These institu- 
tions are not against the true religion nor 
are they for it; they are without religion, 
and from time to time they try to bring 
in something interesting and good about 
every religion. The result is that philo- 
sophically, historically, and theologically 
uneducated men or people mentally 
lazy or physically and nervously tired, 
instead of looking for the objective truth 
and historical facts, prefer to convince 
themselves that the way out of this con- 
fusion is to accept that very same con- 
fusion as something natural, healthy and 
“democratic.” To make their solution 
“perfect,” they give to that confusion 
high-sounding names like tolerance, 
democracy, liberalism, broadminded- 
ness, etc. By way of example, may I 
mention a story | read a few years ago in 
an American magazine? When aschool- 
teacher repeatedly insisted that a stu- 
dent had to describe the movement of 
the moon around the plant according to 
the findings of astronomy, a classmate of 
the student got up to defend his col- 
league against such “intolerance” by 
reminding the teacher that “we are in 
America, we are in a free country.” 

Vixred marriages are another breeding 
ground for religious confusion. That is 
a fact too well-known to demand any 
further explanation. Let us but recall 
the advice given in The Detroit Free Press 
(October, 1944) that it would be a good 
idea if the husband and wife belonged to 
different denominations and sent their 
child to a school conducted by still 
another denominational church. 

All this would sound like an unpleas- 
ant, philosophical and theological joke, 
if it were not for the tragic fact that 
men act as they think. A confused 
mind acts in a confused way; it cannot 
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act otherwise. Furthermore, mental 
confusion generates a moral confusion 
which changes the whole private and 
public life into chaos, and destroys even 
the possibility of creating and maintain- 
ing peace and order among men, in 
families, in national and international 
life. What makes the situation even 
more tragic is the fact that, the more 
vigorously such confused people defend 
their position, the deeper do they sink 
Would it not be de- 
clared a pitiful hopeless case if two indi- 
viduals should argue loudly whether the 
statue of Washington beneath which 
they stand is that of Lincoln or Roose- 
velt, and neither would be willing to 
look at the statue, or to inquire whom 
the sculptor intended to represent, both 


into confusion. 


sides preferring rather to base their loud 
affirmations upon their creative imagina- 


tion instead of facts? 


VARIOUS FORMS OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ERROR 


Those who are affected by philosophi- 
cal and religious confusion describe their 
state of mind in many high-sounding 
For instance, the indifferentist 
states solemnly that it makes no differ- 


terms. 


ence to him whether a man belongs to 
this or that religion or to any religion 
whatsoever. The liberal professes po- 
litely that in the matter of religion a man 
is free to choose what he likes without re- 
gard vo objective reality or truth. The 
agnostic confesses humbly his inability to 
come to the knowledge of objective truth 
in the field of religion. The pragmatist 
claims resolutely that it makes no differ- 
ence what a man believes as long as he 
is successful in his enterprises. The 
postlivist asserts firmly that religion 
is a matter of opinion, or religious 
The Protestant, 
Bishop 


feeling, or experience. 
especially when he follows 
Oxnam, believes proudly that human 


subjective conviction is the ultimate 
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norm for religious truth and the basis of 
man’s “freedom.” The democrat in the 
field of religion repeats rhythmically, as 
if at the command of a cheerleader: 


“We 


who speaks of one true religion and calls 


want religious democracy. He 
the other religions false, destroys democ- 
racy and rebels against the majority 
of freedom-loving people.” 


ANALYSIS OF COMMON FORMS 
OF RELIGIOUS CONFUSION 


Let us briefly analyze the most com- 
mon forms of religious confusion, spread 
to-day over the radio, by the press, in 
public schools, by movies, and the 
theatre. 

I. Many people suffering from religi- 
ous confusion say that they do not prac- 
lise any religion because they are unable 
to distinguish between true religion and 
false religion, between the religion insti- 
tuted by God and the countless other 
religious denominations made by man. 
Some of them even dare to proclaim that 
all religions are equally true and equally 
good. 

To these our answer is that such a 
statement is as absurd as it would be to 
consider as equally true and good: 
genuine dollars and counterfeit dollars, 
reality and imagination, truth and lies, 
wisdom and stupidity, history and fairy 
tales, science and ignorance, Creator and 
creatures, the religion instituted by the 
Son of God and religions instituted by 
man. Ofcourse, it is not always easy to 
make these rigid distinctions, but that 
does not excuse us from making a sincere 
and earnest effort to discover objective 
truth.” 

Il. Others afflicted 
confusion readily admit that all religions 


with religious 


2 A short but very strong condemnation of 
people who naively consider all religions as 
equally good may be found in the January, 
1950 issue, of The Atlantic Monthly, CLX XII, 
No. 1, p. 53), in Bernard Iddings Bell’s article 
“What about Church Unity?” 
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cannot be equally true and good. 
Therefore they try to find or establish 
one religion either by a vote (the 
majority of the voters deciding which 
religion shall be accepted) or by a com- 
promise (blending religious statements 
and practices taken from various religi- 
ous denominations). 

To this kind of confusion our answer 
is: religion is a matter of truth and his- 
torical fact. It is ridiculous to try to 
find truth and facts by a majority vote, 
disregarding objective truth and histori- 
cal facts.* 

III. Sometimes religious confusion 
takes on the form of blasphemy, when it 
declares that God is “‘so good” that He 
does not care whether people accept His 
truth or reject it, whether they obey His 
commandments or reject them, whether 
they worship Him in the way He de- 
manded or in the way in which the 
people prefer to do so. 

Our answer is: such an attitude to- 
wards religion is a perversion of worship 
and an insult to God, because it supposes 
that God should serve man and should 
be grateful to man, if man permits Him 
to enjoy any expression whatsoever of 
religion. 

IV. More confused people proclaim 
that everybody is free to choose any 
religion he prefers, since the various 
denominations differ among themselves 
only as do various plants or various 
makes of cars (The Detroit Free Press 
article, October, 1944). 

To this our answer is that such an 
opinion is absurd because of its under- 
lying false assumptions, namely, that 
true and false, objective and subjective, 


historical and_ fictitious, God-given- 


* Timely remarks on the rule of the greater 
number and the worship of quantities may be 
found in Francis Stuart Campbell's book, 
“The Menace of the Herd” (Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1943), 249 sqq. The Church’s condemna- 
tion of the rule of the greater number can be 
found in Denzinger-Bannwart-l mberg, “‘En- 
chiridion Symbolorum”’ (1937), n. 1760. 


religion and man-made-religions are 
equally right and good. 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS FORMS 
OF DENOMINATIONS 


Furthermore, it is a great mistake to 
compare various denominations with 
different kinds of plants and makes of 
cars. For the different kinds of plants 
possess all the essentials and character- 
istic parts of living plants, whereas the 
different Protestant denominations do 
not have all the essential parts of Christ’s 
true religion—all revealed truths, all 
commandments, all the means of grace, 
and the whole Church organization. 

The different Protestant denomina- 
tions are rather to be compared to 
branches broken away from Christ, the 
Vine (John, xv), and are therefore con- 
demned to wither away. Likewise, the 
denominations cannot be compared to 
different makes of automobiles, because 
every make of car has all the essential 
and characteristic parts of an automo- 
bile, whereas the various denominations 
do not possess all the essential parts of 
Christ’s religion. The acceptance of 
Christian truth to a greater or lesser 
degree according to one’s subjective 
convictions is one of the basic reasons of 
discord among the hundreds of Protes- 
tant denominations. They are rather 
like used cars lacking many essential 
parts, or rather like auto parts so 
deteriorated that they simply cannot be 
put together. 

In this connection it may be worth- 
while to recall the report given by Dom 
Gregory Dix and his group of Anglicans 
who were invited in 1945 by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to examine the 
causes why unification efforts between 
Catholics and Protestants end in a 
hopeless deadlock. The unanimous re- 
port (which, by the way, cannot be 
accepted by Catholics in all its points) 
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gives as the reason “the fragmentation 
of Christian faith, thought and life... .*** 


That the different denominations of 


Protestantism are withering branches 
broken away from Christ’s Church can 
be proved by the history of their origin, 
by the historical fact of their breaking 
up into more and more numerous parts 
(which is characteristic of withering 
branches), and by the likewise historical 
fact that all Protestant efforts to restore 
the living union among themselves (a 
union based upon divine truth, law and 
worship) have always met with utter 
failure, as is evident to everyone who 
knows that cut flowers can be kept to- 
gether by a silver or golden wire but 
never can be made to grow together. 


We owe the strongest expression of 


this fact to a “distinguished Presbyter- 
ian” minister who, when asked his opin- 
ion on the union between the Presbyter- 
ians and the Episcopalians, is said to 
have replied: “If the Episcopal Church 
is as weak morally, as confused intellec- 
tually, and as dead spiritually as is the 
Presbyterian Church—and I am _ per- 
suaded that it is just that—I cannot for 
the life of me see any particular use in 
tying up a couple of corpses!’® As 
another example let us quote the words 
of the New York Supreme Court Justice, 
Meier Steinbrink, who after 23 court 
days and 3000 pages of testimony con- 
cerning a test in which the problem of the 
basis for the approved merger of the 
Congregation of Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
was involved, called the proposed basis 
of union: “A conglomeration of confus- 
ion and conflicting statements with a 
cacophony of ideas.” 





‘ Francis X. Lawlor’s book review of ‘‘Cath- 
olicity,” by Dom Gregory Dix et alii (Dacre 
Press, London, 1947), in Theological Studies, 
IX, No. 1 (March, 1948), pp. 153-154. 

5 The quotation is taken from the above- 
cited article by Bernard Iddings Bell. 

6 Quoted from Time (February 6, 1950), pp. 
50, 52. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF THE TRUE 

RELIGION 

But are there not, you may ask, vari- 
ous forms of the true religion, just as 
there are different plants or makes of 
cars? Of course, there are! The one 
true religion, instituted by the Son of 
God, possesses many forms comparable 
to the many kinds of plants or the nu- 
merous models of cars, but every form is 
organically connected with Christ, the 
Vine, and everyone of its various forms 
possesses all the essential parts of His 
one religion. There are, for instance, 
different Catholic Rites—the Roman 
Rite, the Greek Rite, the Slavic Rite, 
etc. Furthermore, there are different 
ideals of true Christian life—a_ saintly 
child, boy, girl, father, mother, beggar, 
king, priest, theologian, monk. How 
great is the difference between a bap- 
tized child that died just after the bap- 
tism and St. Thomas Aquinas who died 
also in the state of sanctifying grace but 
at the highpoint of his growth in God’s 
wisdom and grace! Who does not see 
the difference between St. Paul and St. 
Francis of Assisi, between St. Augustine 
and St. Stanislaus Kostka, or between 
Mary Magdalen and Catharine of 
Siena? But all these manifold forms of 
holiness are based on the same revealed 
truth, on the same Divine Law, on the 
same Church. Finally, we have many 
different Catholic cultures (e.g., Italian, 
Polish, French, Spanish, and so forth), 
nourished by the same faith, by the same 
commandments, by the same law, and 
by the same Church that Christ insti- 
tuted. variety of 
having in common all the essential ele- 


This great forms, 


ments of Christ’s religion, corresponds 
to the variety of flowers or cars. 


IS ANY RELIGION BETTER 
THAN NONE? 


\. It is now time to deal with still 
another form of confusion which goes 
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like this: “After all, is it not better for a 
man to have any religion rather than no 
religion? Is it not better for a man 
(let us say on Christmas Day) to go 
to any church rather than not to go 
to church at all? If you first oblige him 
to discover the one true religion, then 
he will never go to church.” 

Our answer is this: such a statement 
is either a ery of despair or an easy 
cover-up for mental or moral laziness. 
A drowning person in his despair may 
think it is better to cling to a straw than 
to nothing, if there is nothing better to 
grasp; but not even a drowning person 
will grasp at a straw if a life-boat or an 
island is within easy reach. 

However, generally speaking, people 
who use the argument mentioned are 
not in a desperate situation. They have 
plenty of time, a thinking mind, and 
many opportunities to apply themselves 
to one of the most important questions 
of their life, namely: “‘What does my 
Creator want me to do)” Yet, in real- 
ity, they often seem to avoid the ques- 
tion and its answer. Some of them 
purposely use the saying “Any religion 
is better than none,” so that they may 
not be forced to assume the obligations 
connected with the acceptance of truth. 
Our Lord was speaking of those unfor- 
tunate people when He said: ‘‘Now is 
the judgment: The Light has come into 
the world, yet men have loved the dark- 
ness rather than the light for their works 
were evil. For everyone who does evil 
hates the light and does not come to the 
light, that his deeds may not be exposed” 
(John, ili. 19-20). 

Noone in his right senses defends him- 
self in court with a statement that it is 
better to use counterfeit dollars than 
not to use any. Noone is allowed to 


say that it is better to use any kind of 


mathematics in preparing one’s income 
tax returns than not make any return. 
No student is allowed to say that it is 


better to write any kind of a story in a 
history examination than to write noth- 
ing at all. Everyone knows that there 
are ways out of the dilemma cited: put 
some honest effort into the seeking out 
of truth. 

It is a revealed truth that Christ died 
for all, and that He offers His grace to 
all. Therefore, any thinking person 
struck by the multiplicity of Christian 
religions starts sooner or later to look 
for the true religion, and he will generally 
find the true religion easily by using his 
common sense, a sound mind, good will, 
and God’s grace. 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGIOUS 
INDIFFERENTISM 


VI. We have yet to discuss a form of 
religious confusion which is perhaps the 
most repulsive. Those who defend this 
form are not seldom characterized by an 
extreme fanaticism, which they proudly 
display as a proof of their attachment to 
the “American way of life.” They try 
to force all people to accept their reli- 
gious opinion, that all conflicting forms 
of religion must be admitted as equally 
right and useful. If one dares refuse to 
accept that nonsense, one is then branded 
as an enemy of “democracy,” “‘toler- 
ance,” and “genuine Americanism.” 

Our answer is this: democracy and 
genuine Americanism and tolerance are 
certainly not a confusion of truth and 
falsehood, wisdom and stupidity, facts 
and fiction, good and evil, God and 
Satan. Still less does genuine American- 
ism permit forcing anyone to accept 
such an unholy and dangerous mixture 
as if it were genuine democracy. True 
democracy and true Americanism mean 
that everybody shall honestly respect 
everyone’s personality, his dignity, and 
his God-given rights, regardless of 
whether he is healthy or sick, a sinner 
or a saint, rich or poor, educated or 
simple, a Catholic, Protestant, Jew or 
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unbeliever. Certainly, neither toler- 
ance nor democracy nor genuine Ameri- 
canism gives anyone the right to force 
others to consider as equal values truth 
and error, truth and lies, objective 
religious facts and pious hallucinations, 
divine wisdom and human conflicting 
opinions. 

It may be worthwhile to mention that 
this kind of fanatical religious confusion 
has succeeded in terrorizing even the 
professional educators and in causing a 
dangerous chaos in many a_ parent’s 
mind. An extreme example of this can 
be found in the Saturday Evening Post 
(January 24, 1950), from which we 
quote the following: “An episode 
occurred a few years ago in a progessive 
primary school attached to the teacher- 
training department of an American 
University. A  preposterously solemn 
parent appeared at the school to com- 
plain that her offspring had been in- 
formed by one of the other pupils, aged 
three, that ‘God made the world.’ 
The incident was solemnly carried to the 
top ‘level’ of authority. ‘What,’ asked 
the room teacher, ‘should I have done 
about it?” The reply of authority was: 
“You should have presented both sides!” 


SALVATION OPEN TO ALL 
MANKIND 


VII. But is it not true, say the 
victims of another form of religious 
confusion, that not only Catholics but 
also Protestants and pagans receive 
God’s grace and can be saved and enter 
heaven? 

Of course, all receive graces because 
Christ died for all men and opened the 
fountains of divine grace to all. Every- 
body who obeys God’s commandments 
as his own certain conscience directs 
him will be saved with God’s grace. 
Whoever does not know that God re- 
vealed a given truth, and therefore, does 
not believe it; or whoever has never 
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heard about God’s true religion, and 
therefore does not join it; or whoever 
has never learned that God forbade a 
certain act as a mortal sin, and therefore 
performs it in good faith—whoever does 
all or any of these things does not com- 
mit a mortal sin, nor does he forfeit his 
grace or heaven. But it is entirely 
different if, because of laziness or expedi- 
ency or disregard for truth, men malev- 
olently prefer confusion to divine truth, 
for in their case we do not have religion 
but an insult to God! 

Confusion can be overcome only by 
clear thought, as falsehood is unmasked 
by truth. Dreams and _ hallucinations 
and subjective opinions are shattered 
But ob- 
jective truth does not depend upon our 
faith. Instead, our faith, if it is to be 
the true faith, must be built upon objec- 
tive truth. knows that 
God does not exist because men believe 
in Him, but men believe in Him because 
God is the most objective reality (Pius 
XI, “Divini Redemptoris,” —1937).? 
Likewise, the Catholic Church is not 
the true Church of Christ 
Catholics say so, but 
Catholic belief in it is in harmony with 
objective truth. 


on the rock of objective truth. 


Everybody 


because 


because this 


POLITICAL FREEDOM IS NOT 
ABSOLUTE 


Still another idea must be stated 
clearly and defended against its almost 


incredible misuse. It is the idea of 


liberty or freedom. It is said that free- 
dom is the highest good of the individual. 
Certainly, freedom is a_ priceless gift 
from God, who gave us a_ thinking 
But free- 
dom is neither God’s nor our ultimate 
aim; itis neither a beginning nor an end. 
Freedom does not originate from free- 


mind and a free will as well. 


dom, as joy does not come from joy 


7 Cfr. Joseph Husslein, “Social Wellsprings.”’ 
II (Milwaukee, 1942), p. 351. 
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(which flows from the possession of an 
object that gives joy). Freedom must 
have a “basis” from which it can freely 
operate. Using Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s 
example, freedom must be suspended 
like a pendulum, from a fixed point, 
otherwise it cannot swing freely. 

What, then, is the basis of freedom? 
It is truth. We all know the famous 
“Veritas liberabit vos” (The 
As truth 
generates love and through love joy, so 


adage: 


truth will make you free). 


truth gives origin also to freedom, and 
through freedom supplies the joys and 
privileges of a free man. 

Ultimately, however, freedom is pos- 
sible only where it rests upon God who 
When- 


ever free men deliberately choose to ac- 


is the ultimate objective truth. 


cept falsehood instead of truth, or prefer 
their own subjective feelings, dreams and 
opinions to objective divine truths, there, 
by that very same fact, they choose to 
destroy the basis of their freedom and 
must become slaves. God is life, wis- 
dom, beauty, love and joy. “Freedom” 
from God “liberates” man from all 
those gifts, and throws him into the 
chains of death, ignorance, ugliness, 


hatred and despair. 


FREEDOM MUST HAVE AN 

ULTIMATE AIM 

Furthermore, freedom must have an 
aim, otherwise it turns into a_ boring 
nuisance or into the torture of aimless 
wandering about. 

The aim of freedom is not to perform 
endless and aimless acts of freedom nor 
to turn freedom into slavery, but to 
choose freely the true good, the posses- 
sion of which brings tranquillity, peace 
and joy. The possession of an apparent 
good can give only an apparent peace 
and joy, which end at the very moment 
when their fictitious character becomes 
evident. Furthermore, the ultimate aim 
of freedom is to enable man freely to love 


God, the highest Good, the highest 
Truth, the highest Joy. This shows us 
how intimately and inseparably truth 
and freedom are connected. Nothing, 
then, is in the long run so dangerous to 
freedom as the rejection of God and 
truth, or the confusion of truth and 
falsehood, of God and devil. Ancient 
and modern history prove that beyond 
dispute. 

Let us not forget that freedom, like 
every other priceless gift, must be pro- 
tected from danger. How foolish were 
the people who freely gave away their 
freedom to Hitlerism or Communism 
when, at their beginnings, those move- 
ments promised them an easy paradise! 
Those people lost their freedom because 
they accepted falsehood and half-truths 
instead of objective truths and divine 
truths. That is why that very same 
Church which Christ instituted, on the 
one hand, commands well-prepared 
theologians to study scrupulously every 
statement on religion (regardless of who 
said it) in order to.find and accept every 
bit of objective truth, and, on the other 
hand, forbids the unprepared faithful 
to examine all kinds of religious affirma- 
In this the Church applies com- 
mon-sense. Even the most democratic 
country of the world forbids to all but a 
group of specially trained professionals 


tions. 


experiments with poison gas or atomic 
energy. 

As long as the objective truth of a 
statement is not clear, everybody is free — 
and invited to discuss it. A glance into 
St. Thomas’ Summa or into any modern 
textbook of dogmatic theology will 
easily confirm this statement. 


SOCIAL CHAOS RESULTS FROM 

CONFUSION OF TRUTH AND 

FALSEHOOD 

Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
‘““Mystici Corporis” expects theologians 
to discuss amicably the most difficult 
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mysteries of the faith from different and 
even opposite viewpoints. Of course, 
in doing so, the theologians are never 
allowed to leave the ground of objective 
truth, which is a common principle ab- 
solutely binding all honest scientists. 

Consequently, everyone—Protestant 
as well as Catholic—must bow his head 
to objective truths and is never free to 
change or to combat them. The exam- 
ple of Protestant disunity in matters of 
religious truths revealed by God and the 
Communist attempts to rewrite history 
to suit the ends of the party show how 
dangerous it is to fight objective truths 
and facts. Billions of dollars wasted, 
priceless cultural treasures destroyed, 
innumerable bodies broken, souls and 
families lost, a great international chaos, 
indescribable misery for countless people, 
and, above all, the painful fact of 
religious disunity—these are the price 
we are paying and will continue to pay 
as long as there are people who for their 
private and public life will accept as 
their guiding star a confusion of truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, God and 
Satan. 

Anyone who loves truth and wisdom, 
God and mankind, culture and science, 
his fatherland and other nations, time 
and eternity, can never be indifferent to 
to objective truth, to objective goodness, 
to objective beauty. “He who is not 
with Me is against Me,” said the Incar- 
nate Truth, Life, Love and Joy (Matt., 
xii. 30). 

Whoever wishes a deeper analysis of 
“the persistent tendency to regard re- 
ligious liberty in isolation’’ may find 
many interesting thoughts in Father 
John Courtney Murray’s article, “‘Free- 
dom of Religion” in Theological Studies, 
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Vol. VI, No. 1 (March, 1945), in which 
he speaks of this tendency as a “prod- 
uct of the Protestant dogma on the 
absolutism of the individual conscience,” 
and mentions the strange conclusions 
to which this ““dogma”’ has led Protes- 
tant thinkers. 
also referred to Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s 
“Freedom under God” (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940). 


Of course, everyone is 


In conclusion, I wish to say that | 
have written these remarks for those 
who are defending the dikes of divine 
truth against the onrushing flood waters 
of modern human religious confusion. 
There is, of course, no fear that false- 
hood will conquer truth. But there is 
always the danger that a partial and 
temporary victory of error and false- 
facilitated by a 
truth and falsehood, may spell misery 
and slavery to nations and millions of 
Who would dare to deny that 
possibility to-day? 


hood, confusion of 


men. 


If this article offers any good sand- 
bags for strengthening the dikes of re- 
ligious truth, then its proximate aim is 
achieved. Should it, moreover, help 
to dry up at least some of the sources 
that cause the flood waters of religious 
confusion, then it will bring us closer to 
its remote and yet more important aim. 

But should this article contribute, al- 
though in the smallest way, to the under- 
standing that the world unity which is 
being born cannot be built upon reli- 
gious confusion but must be based upon 
objective divine truth, then the article 
may be considered as a useful note in 
“the prelude to the drama of a world 
in formation.’” 

§“Growth or Decline?” by Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard (Fides Publisher, 1948), p. 1. 
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Sacramental Marriage, 
Sacramentalized Marriage 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


HE TITLE of this article pro- 


vokes the query: whence comes such a 
distinction? There is only one kind of 
marriage in the sacramental order, and 
that is the marriage ordinarily spoken 
of as the sacramental marriage; and in 
so far as sacramental graces go, as op- 
posed to the title to sanctifying grace 
received at the moment when two bap- 
tized persons are validly. married, this 
is true. For two baptized persons 
either have a sacramental marriage, or 
they are not married at all. | mean if 
two baptized persons are entering mar- 
riage. But the Church teaches in her 
practice that two unbaptized persons, 
or a baptized person and an unbaptized 
person, can change that marriage of 
theirs provided that the unbaptized 
person or the two unbaptized persons 
receive baptism, and thus elevate that 
bond of legitimate or of natural mar- 
riage of theirs into a sacramental bond; 
but these same two persons cannot pos- 
sibly confer and receive the Sacrament 
of Marriage proper, because the Church 
in her definable doctrine declares that 
the Sacrament of Marriage is entered 
into only at the moment when valid 
consent is mutually given and mutually 
received by two baptized persons. On 
the other hand, she teaches also in her 
definable doctrine that once a legitimate 
or a natural marriage has a double 
baptism, from that moment on the bond 


of the marriage is sacramental; and if 


cohabitation follows the double bap- 


tism, there is no power on earth that 
can dissolve that same bond. In other 
words, two persons can enter into a 
marriage that is not sacramental; and 
in the course of time they can still 
bring about the sacramentalization of 
that same marriage by supplying what 
was absent at the moment when the 
non-sacramental marriage was con- 
tracted. 


HOW A SACRAMENTAL BOND 
WITHOUT A SACRAMENT RECEIVED? 


The answer is because of the very 
nature of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Here we have an institution that was 
raised to a sacramental status, a coun- 
jugal union that by the very law of 
nature is a juridical sociely, necessary 
for the race and free for the individuals 
of the race. In the days of original 
justice the integrity of elevated nature 
made the unity and indissolubility of 
marriage not difficult to observe. But 
when our first parents fell and handed 
down to their posterity a weakened 
nature which made the observance of 
the unity and indissolubility of primi- 
tive marriage morally impossible to ob- 
serve by vast numbers, then God dis- 
pensed from the secondary laws of 
marriage and permitted divorce, and 
even polygamy, up to the time of the 
Saviour. When the Saviour appeared, 
He restored marriage to its primitive 
unity and indissolubility, and at the 
same time elevated that natural, and 
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even sacred, institution to the status 
of a Christian Sacrament, and thus 
extended to all men and women from 


then on the graces of the Sacrament of 


Marriage to observe faithfully both the 
unity of marriage and the indissolubility 
of marriage, just the same as all other 
human duties. 

Here He was not instituting a Sacra- 
ment anew, but He was rather trans- 
forming a previous institution into a 
Sacrament; 
to a Sacrament was something added as 


His elevating of marriage 


an inseparable quality or property of 


Christian marriage. There would not 
be, as it were, a new matter and a new 
form set up by the Saviour as a divine 
legislator, but there would be a trans- 
forming of that naturally sacred union 
into a Sacrament of the same kind. All 
that would be required for two persons 
already baptized to receive this Sacra- 
ment, and also to confer this Sacra- 
ment, would be the giving of reciprocal 
conjugal consent in the absence of an 
impediment of the natural law or the 
ecclesiastical law. It wouldn’t be even 
necessary for the two parties to know 
that there is such a thing as the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage; all they’d have to do 
is to enter a valid marriage, and in- 
separable from that valid marriage 
would be a double reception of the 
Sacrament of Marriage at least in title, 
and the elevation of the newly created 
bond of this conjugal society to the 
status of a sacramental union—a union 
that once consummated could not be 
set aside by any power on earth. Let 
us take the example of two supposedly 
Mohammedans, each of whom had been 
baptized as an infant in danger of death, 
and grew up in entire ignorance of this 
fact and in the practice of Moham- 
medanism. If both of these persons 
are capable of valid marriage and their 
consent is not defective, they enter into 
a sacramental union; and if that original 
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baptismal innocence had not been lost, 
they would receive an increase in sancti- 
fying grace at the moment of their mar- 
riage and a title in the sacramental bond 
to sacramental graces to enable them to 
discharge properly the rights and ob- 
ligations of Christian marriage. The 
same would hold good of validly bap- 
tized non-Catholics entering marriage, 
if the marriage itself were valid. These 
latter might 
of Marriage mere superstition, but un- 
less they or either of them specially ex- 
cluded the sacramental character (a 
thing possible rather than probable), 
they would nevertheless contract a 
sacramental marriage; and if in the 
state of grace, they would receive the 
inflow of the sanctifying grace, and, 
whenever in that same state of grace, 
they would have the operative sacra- 


consider the Sacrament 


mental graces of marriage. 


IS SACRAMENTAL GRACE POSSIBLE 

WITHOUT A PREVIOUS SACRAMENT? 

In the six other Sacraments it is not, 
but in marriage it is; and the reason for 
this possibility is the preéxistence of the 
institution of marriage. The Saviour 
made the valid marriage of two Chris- 
tians in its inception an incidental but 
true Sacrament; He likewise made the 
valid bond itself of marriage a sacra- 
méntal bond once both of the parties 
would become baptized. How do we 
know this? The Church teaches it. 
The Council of Trent plainly declared 
that the valid marriage bond of all 
Christians (validly baptized persons) is 
a sacramental one, without making any 
distinction between those married as 
Christians or those becoming Christians 
after their marriage. A century or so 
ago the Regalists, although professedly 
Catholics, put forth the wild doctrine 
that the sacramental character could 
be separated from the natural character 
of marriage in the case of Christians; 
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therefore, the civil power could regulate 
marriage as a natural contract and the 
Church as a Sacrament. This doctrine 
was promptly condemned by the 
Church, of course. But the words of 
Trent in themselves are not so explicit 
as to make certain that there could be 
a sacramental bond between a man and 
wife who were not both Christians at the 
time of marriage but became so sub- 
sequently. However, the practice of the 
Church in the meantime has made it per- 
fectly clear that, once two persons be- 
come baptized subsequent to their 
marriage (or only one of them, if the 
marriage began with the other party 
having been baptized at the time of the 
marriage), there springs up necessarily 
a sacramental bond between these two 
persons just the same as if both had 
been baptized at the time of the same 
marriage. 


Pope Gregory XIII made this plain 
when he declared in that famous 
Bull of 1583 that the slaves of South 
America who had been married in 
Africa as pagans, had been torn from 
their partners by the slave traders, and 
could not reach the same partners either 
because their whereabouts were not 
known (or, if known, it was physically 
impossible to get in touch with those 
same partners to interrogate them 
under the Pauline Privilege), that these 
newly made Christians, after a verifica- 
tion of the impossibility of interrogating 
the separated partners, could be admit- 
ted to a Christian marriage, even if in 
the meantime the separated partners 
had become baptized. Here we have a 
dissolution of even a bond of marriage 
that had been elevated to a sacramental 
status by the double baptisms of the 
original parties with the original bond 
still holding until the privilege of faith 
was applied in the case of the second 
person. 


YET PROSPER LAMBERTINI WAS 

NOT AWARE OF THIS FACT 

The future Benedict XIV was con- 
sulted about 1720 by the Congregation 
of the Council about the possibility of 
a converted Jew marrying in the faith 
in spite of the fact that his separated 
wife had become a Catholic but had 
never used the Pauline Privilege. The 
future Benedict XIV argued that the 
Church had only one power to dissolve 
an original legitimate marriage, and 
that was through the Pauline Privilege; 
but in this case the second party on be- 
coming a Christian would forestall any 
such severing of the original non- 
sacramental bond of marriage. This 
same Prosper Lambertini went so far as 
to assert that the words of the Bull of 
Pope Gregory XIII were a misprint. 
The other consultor took an opposite 
view, holding that the Church could 
dispense from the new bond of sacra- 
mental marriage that as such was only 
ratum. Cardinal Gasparri tells us in 
his 1933 edition of “De Matrimonio,” 
that the case was continued by the 
Council, and a few months after two 
Jewish converts with the same name 
were baptized on a given day and the 
next day united in marriage. He cites 
a similar incident about 1890 under 
Pope Leo XIII, the facts being that a 
pagan woman became a Catholic and 
was repudiated by her pagan husband. 
Afterwards this pagan husband mar- 
ried a Catholic woman, and in course of 
time wanted his civil marriage validated 
and was willing to become a Catholic; 
the first wife had never used the Pauline 
Privilege. The Holy See gave him per- 
mission to validate this civil marriage of 
his on becoming a Christian. This 
means that the Holy See dispensed from 
the original legitimate marriage turned 
into a sacramental bond by the double 
baptism, and did this in favor of the 
faith. This was in anticipation of the 
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same power used in the now famous 
Helena Case of 1924, wherein an un- 
baptized man had been married to an 
Episcopalian woman after the Code 
went into effect, and lived in this union 
only eight months when there was a 
divorce. He wanted to become a 
Catholic and marry a Catholic. I had 
written up the case in the January 
number of The American Ecclesiastical 
Review that same year, and contended 
that this marriage by the approved doc- 
trine of the Church could not be any- 
thing else than the equivalent of a 
legitimate marriage, since there was no 
authority in the history of the Church 
for saying that a marriage could be 
sacramental unilaterally, the proof of 
this assertion being that the Pauline 
Privilege was always allowed to the 
convert after conversion and cohabita- 
tion if the cause was placed by the un- 
baptized person; and if there could be 
a unilateral Sacrament of Marriage, we 
would have a sacramental consummated 
marriage on the one part in the case of 
every convert from paganism who had 
cohabited with the unbaptized person 
after his or her baptism, and therefore 
a sundering of the unilateral sacra- 
mental and consummated bond. It was 
in this article I used for the first time, I 
think, the term natural marriage as 
designating a valid marriage of a bap- 
tized person with an unbaptized person 
to distinguish that same marriage from 
the time-honored legitimate marriage, 
the union of two unbaptized persons. 
Since then the term has been used by 
the Holy Office (for the first time in 
the Helena Case), and it happened to 
be so used in the petition sent on to the 
Diocese of Helena by the late Vicar 
General, the distinguished Belgian 
scholar, who had asked me what I[ 
would do with that very case and I had 
suggested that he write to the Holy 
Office for a dispensation in favor of the 
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faith from the natural bond of marriage 
between so-and-so unbaptized and so- 
and-so baptized. While the term is not 
found in the Code, it certainly meets 
a need because there is a vast difference 
in the procedure of the Church in sun- 
dering the two bonds: one is done 
through the Pauline Privilege and the 
other through a Papal dispénsation. 


GREATER REASON FOR THE TERM 
SACRAMENTALIZED MARRIAGE 


The reasons are evident. If the term 
sacramental is restricted to a marriage 
originally contracted by two validly 
baptized persons, and the term sacra- 
mentalized marriage to one that was 
contracted either by two unbaptized 
persons or by one baptized and one 
unbaptized person, then from the very 
first we have a clear status of each 
original marriage. In the sacramental 
marriage we know that in the act of 
marrying, advertently or inadvertently, 
there was the reciprocal conferring and 
the reciprocal receiving of the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage; and that once this 
same marriage was consummated, it 
became untouchable by any power on 
earth. On the other hand, when we say 
sacramentalized marriage, we know that 
the marriage proper began either as a 
legitimate union or as a natural union; 
and that its sacramentalization as such 
does not preclude the dissolution of 
that marriage in favor of the faith. 
This holds good for the unbaptized 
party in a disparity of cult marriage, 
provided that after his or her baptism 
there has been no consummation of the 
original disparity of cult marriage after 
its sacramentalization. Be it said to 
the credit of Cardinal Gasparri that, in 
the 1933 edition of ““‘De Matrimonio,” 
he saw no reason whatsoever against 
dissolving in favor of the faith a natural 
marriage contracted by a Catholic with 
an unbaptized person; but, of course, 
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the dissolution would have to come after 
the conversion of the unbaptized person 
where there had been no marital inter- 
course after the baptism. Cardinal 
Gasparri wrote in the light of the Helena 
Case; and only last summer Father 
Bouscaren in the last supplement of his 
“Canon Law Digest’ (Supplement 
through 1948, p. 178) cites a case from 
California where the Holy Office used 
a Papal dispensation in favor of the 
faith to solve the petition of a woman 
who had alleged that her marriage to a 
Catholic (she unbaptized) had 
never been consummated, and_ she 
petitioned for a dispensation in view of 


was 


non-consummation. 


SACRAMENTALIZED MARRIAGE HAS 

SEVERAL POINTS OF INTEREST 

The first point to be illustrated by the 
whole development of this practice of 
the Church is that we get our doctrine 
for the most part from the Church in 
actual practice, and then it is put into 
scientific order by the theologians and 
canonists. And what fringe of impos- 
sibilities have clung to the explanations 
of this same sacramentalized marriage! 
All sorts of theologians have felt that 
there couldn’t be a Sacrament 
there was first the reception of a Sacra- 
ment carrying with it at least a title to 
an infusing of sanctifying grace and 
then imparting a right to sacramental 
graces when the recipient of that 
Sacrament was living in the state of 
grace. Following that notion, certain 
theologians went through the solemn 
farce of declaring that, before a non- 
sacramental marriage could be made 
sacramental, there would have to be a 
renewal of the since the 
Sacrament of Marriage was received 
and conferred only by the mutual giving 
of matrimonial Now, if a 
first-year student of theology made such 
a blunder, his teachers would wonder if 


unless 


consent, 


consent. 





he had ability enough to absorb even 
the very fundamentals of dogmatic and 
moral theology. But here are theo- 
logians of seeming repute saying in fact 
that two persons already in a valid mar- 
riage could contract another valid mar- 
riage with each other by placing their 
consent again; these theologians seem 
not to have mastered the distinction of 
placing an act with lasting effects (such 
as a vow, and then making that same 
vow all over again as if they had never 
made it); in principle, they were visual- 
izing something no less absurd than 
the renewal of valid Baptism, valid 
Orders or valid Confirmation. 

Even theologians and canonists of 
repute hardly hazard any explanation 
at all of how a valid non-sacramental 
marriage is automatically made into 
a sacramental marriage, a sacramental- 
ized marriage in fact, by nothing else 
than the gaining of Christian character 
by the two parties of the said marriage. 
Instead of taking the facts in the case 
as shown by the very reception of the 
Sacrament of Marriage through the 
valid giving of conjugal consent, and 
arguing therefrom that there is an 
underlying principle in the automatic 
receiving of the Sacrament of Marriage 
by the mere giving of valid matri- 
monial consent, and that principle is 
that two Christians cannot enter any 
kind of marriage but a sacramental 
marriage. Thence it would seem to 
follow, unless revelation written or un- 
written pointed to the contrary, that 
once two unbaptized persons were to 
marry and subsequently become bap- 
tized, that there would need to be an 
elevation to the sacramental order of 
that conjugal bond of juridical society 
created by God Himself and under His 
sole authority between every man and 
woman who would validly enter that 
first and necessary form of juridical 
society, unless we want to say that such 
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newly made Christians could never 
enjoy sacramental graces. The bond 
would be sacramentalized; and if con- 
summation followed this sacramental- 
ization, there could no more be dis- 
solution than in an original sacramental 
and consummated union. And this the 
Church de facto teaches in declaring 
that such sacramentalized bond once 
consummated is indissoluble. Even the 
best of our theologians seem to have ¢ 
tendency to bring marriage under the 
same rule as the other Sacraments, not 
only in principle, but in the self-same 
application of principles. 

There does seem as much reason for 
introducing the term sacramentalized 
marriage, consummated and uncon- 
summated, as there is for the term 
sacramental marriage, consummated and 
unconsummated. The only difference 
is that non-consummated sacramen- 
talized marriage seems incapable of 
dispensation except in favor of the faith. 
Surely the Catholic party in a natural 
marriage, after it has been consum- 
mated, could not possibly get a dis- 
pensation from the same _ non-sacra- 
mental consummated marriage; whereas 
the unbaptized person could get that 
in favor of the faith. 


THIS OFFERS A CUE TO 

OLD TESTAMENT MARRIAGE 

Our preachers and our teachers miss 
one of the best talking points conceiv- 
able in the matter of Catholics con- 
tracting marriages with non-Catholics. 
In very many cases these thoughtless 
Catholics are going in for Old Testa- 
ment marriages; in other cases they will 
find on the day of judgment that, instead 
of having a sacramental marriage be- 
cause of marrying a supposedly baptized 
non-Catholic, they really had a merely 
natural marriage—a marriage that has 
no more sacramental graces than did 
the marriage of Abraham to Sarah. 
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These latter-day Catholics went in 
without knowing it for spiritual mis- 
cegenation, something more repulsive 
to genuine Catholic sensibilities than 
an interracial marriage. Think of the 
stupidity of a Catholic who is willing 
to take upon himself all the obligations 
of New Testament marriage (that is, 
unity and indissolubility, plus fidelity 
and other obligations), and yet having 
none of the graces of sacramental mar- 
riage, none of the graces that make the 
obligations of marriage practically as 
vasy as they would have been in un- 
fallen nature. And _ of 
Christian not living in the state of 
grace is the same as if he were without 
these graces, since mortal sin makes 
them inoperative. Yet, I wonder in 
how many of our pre-Cana Conferences 
the need of habitual living in sanctify- 
condition 


course the 


‘ing grace is stressed as a 
sine qua non for the enjoyment of the 
graces of marriage, and in many cases 
even for the very permanence of fidelity 
in marriage. 

And then how many Catholics who 
thoughtlessly natural 
riages are left stay there because they 
are not exhorted by prayer and every 
fond endeavor to entice the non- 
Catholic partner into the Church, and 
thereby become substantially as well 
off as if they had married a Catholic 
originally ; 
non-Catholic will automatically elevate 
the valid marriage bond (there is just a 
danger, though, that a non-Catholic 
may make a mental reservation as to 
dissoluble marriage in spite of the words 
to the contrary; this could be taken 
care of by the with the 
private renewal of the defective consent 
if it be secret). In that way the 
Catholic partner will really have enticed 


mar- 


got into 


for the conversion of the 


confessor 


the unbaptized person to the skies of 


sacramental graces, and made what was 
(Continued on page 472) 





Self—the Enemy Within 


By ANSELM LACOMARA, C.P. 


hi INTERIOR life presupposes 
a certain kind of self-love, a self-love 
which is good and leads us to seek that 
which will make us truly happy both in 
time and in eternity. Well-ordered self- 
love, as the driving force in human 
nature, is at the basis of our every 
activity as human beings. It is because 
we love ourselves that we take proper 
care of our souls and bodies and are on 
the alert to acquire a due measure of 
what we truly need. Self-love, when it 
is legitimate, places the accent where it 
should be piaced, on first things: God 
and the soul. As a logical consequence, 
it then applies the energies of mind and 
will to a prudent care of physical and 
social well-being. Such love for self is an 
asset in leading the spiritual life, for it 
seeks true values, thus being keenly 
aware of the fact that sanctifying grace 
is the greatest of treasures and bending 
every effort to increase this treasure. 


However, there exists another type of 


self-love which constitutes a definite 
obstacle to the spiritual life, and this 
we know as inordinate self-love. Inor- 
dinate self-love lays the accent on 
secondary things, creatures, and thus 
perverts the whole order of love. It 
looks to the apparent good, while 
totally ignoring the real good. Conse- 
quently, it leads to all disorders found 
in a man’s life. It dwarfs a_ soul; 
it halts the soul’s progress towards 
God. It is at the root of every sin and 
imperfection. It is the cause of scan- 
dals. 


DANGER OF SELF-LOVE FOR 

THE PRIEST 

We priests, precisely because we re- 
ceive a generous share of praise and 
respect, should be on our guard against 
loving ourselves too much. It is so easy 
to forget that we are on the receiving 
end of many good things only because 
we are the ministers of God. Transpose 
us into another way of life and we might 
not receive the respect we now enjoy. 
If we do not watch ourselves, we may 
fall into the error of believing that this 
near adulation is presented to us on 
account of our own excellence. It is 
then that we begin to love ourselves 
more than we love God. When we 
reach that stage, we are on the road 
which leads to eternal frustration—the 
only prize that self-love, inordinately 
conceived, is capable of giving us. 

Well-ordered self-love is an innate 
tendency towards seeking one’s own 
ultimate beatitude. It is a natural 
endowment placed in us by the Creator 
whereby we seek that which will make us 
happy. Considered as a natural hunger 
for the happiness of our bodies, self-love 
is the force identified with desire for food, 
drink, warmth, shelter and all, other 
requisites for physical well-being, and 
contentment. It inclines us to seek 
these physical goods. et 

Over and above the natural search for 
bodily goods, there is a further extension 
of good selfishness which inclines man 
to pursue goods of a_semi-spiritual 
nature: an increase of knowledge, fame 
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and a good name among men, success 
and achievement in some particular 
field of endeavor. It is this natural 
and good self-love which enables many 
men to be morally upright even though 
they do not possess the gift of faith or a 
grasp of the divine law. They seek 
that which is good for them as men en- 
dowed with intellect and free will. 
They act rationally and, therefore, 
morally. They equate reason and ac- 
tion. 


SOUL’S CRAVING FOR THE 

ULTIMATE GOOD 

Besides this, there exists yet further a 
search for a good outside oneself which 
will satisfy every craving of the human 
heart. This is the natural desire for 
God. Itisa natural appetite, a longing 
to possess God, known and loved. It 
stems from reason which is forced to con- 
clude the existence of a Creator as the 
only explanation for the vast complexity 
which comprises the universe. It is 
built on the natural mode of operation 
of the human will, which always and in 
all things desires the good and nothing 
but the good (cfr. Summa Theol., I-II, 
QQ. i-v). The ultimate in desire is the 
appetite for an unlimited good, and this 
is God alone. 

The order of nature will take us thus 
far and no further. The ultimate devel- 
opment of legitimate self-love is in the 
supernatural order, where man loves 
God through the infused virtue of char- 
ity. Supernatural charity inclines us to 
love God above all things and self for the 
sake of God. Through charity we love 
God for His own sake; we love ourselves 
in God, and we relate all other associa- 
tions to this love. St. Thomas shows us 
the beauty and advantage of loving self 
in God when he says: “Charity signifies 
not only the love of God, but also a 
certain friendship with Him: which im- 
plies, besides love, a certain mutual 
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return of love, together with mutual 
communion” (Summa Theol., I-11, Q. lxv, 
art. 5, in corp.).'. “‘He who abides in 
charity, abides in God, and God in 
him” (I John, iv. 16). In loving God 
most, man loves himself best; for it is 
only ina total surrender to God that man 
will discover his own final and supreme 
happiness. 


INORDINATE SELF-LOVE 

VIOLATES GOOD ORDER 

The opposite of this well-ordered self- 
love is inordinate self-love. It is the 
direct antithesis of legitimate self-love. 
The nature of inordinate self-love is to 
be found in the very title thereof— 
inordinate. It is a love of self without 
order and without restraint either on the 
part of the natural reason or of the 
reason enlightened by supernatural faith. 
Instead of placing his happiness in what 
is truly good, the one who loves himself 
inordinately places his happiness in a 
false good—the merely apparent good, 
whether it be carnal, spiritual, or only 
sensible. In every case it is a good op- 
posed to the interests of God and pro- 
posed for the interests of self. It will- 
ingly accepts a particular good as the 
ultimate end of human striving. 

Such conversion from an ultimate good 
to a particular, temporal and transitory 
good violates the entire hierarchy of 
good order. God, self and the neighbor 
constitute the true order of love in 
which God is recognized as the ultimate 
end of man. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind.... Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ (Matt., xxii. 37, 
39). Selfishness which is evil places 
man’s ultimate end in himself. In other 
words, the selfish person says within 

1 All quotations from the Summa are taken 
from the English Dominican Fathers’ transla- 


tion (3 vols., Benziger Bros., Inc., New York 


City). 
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“This is good because it ap- 
peals to me. This is evil because it is 
unpleasant for me. This is right be- 
cause it fits in with my interests here and 
now. This is wrong because it opposes 
my interests here and now.” Such love 
for self is a perverted love, the love of the 
wicked man for what he can enjoy 
bodily or sensibly, even though in the 
long run it be detrimental to the good 
of his soul and derogatory to the glory 
of God. It is a love which dethrones 
God from the heart and sets up the idol 
of self. It is a practical expression of 
self-adoration contrary to charity on 
every count. Take the “I” out of the 
first commandment, substitute “‘self,”’ 
and you see to what depths of perversion 
inordinate self-love can bring a man. 
How, then, could inordinate self-love 
fail to be at the root of all sin? Sinisa 
morally evil human act. In the natural 
order it is a violation of the law of 
reason; in the supernatural order it is a 
violation of the Divine Law. It turns the 
will away from the ultimate and normal 
term of human activity, God, and directs 
it towards something infinitely beneath 
God, a creature (cfr. Summa Theol., 
I-II, Q. lxxii, art. 5). The deep underly- 
ing cause of such deordination is love in 
reverse. Instead of beginning with God, 
who made the creature, and is to be loved 
by reason of His own perfections, re- 
versed love begins with the creature and 
remains there, bound to a mere shadow 
of God manifested by a certain perfec- 
tion which God has placed in His crea- 
ture. God's good gifts are preferred to 
the good God. Such preference is a sin. 
It is interesting to note how St. 
Thomas traces all the capital sins to 
this one source of inordinate self-love. 
He writes: “The good of man ... 
is threefold, namely: the good of the 
soul, the good of the body and the good 
of exterior things. To the good of the 
soul, therefore, which is good dwelling in 


himself: 


the imagination (namely: the excellence 
of honor and glory), is ordered pride and 
vainglory. To the good of the body, 
however, pertaining to the conservation 
of the individual (which is food), is 
ordered gluttony; to the good of the 
body pertaining to the conservation of 
the species (as in sexual things) pertains 
lust. To the good of exterior things, 
however, pertains avarice. Because, 
however, some good is avoided, this is 
because it impedes some good desired 
inordinately: to which good, according 
as it is a hindrance, the appetite has a 
twofold movement—namely, the move- 
ment of flight and the movement of 
rebellion.... In regard, therefore, to 
flight, two capital sins are derived, ac- 
cording as the good impeding the good 
desired is in the subject himself or in 
another: in himself, ... as the spiritual 
good impedes quiet or corporeal delight; 


and, thus, there is sloth, which ... is 
sadness over some spiritual good hinder- 
ing a corporeal good; in another ... ac- 


cording as the good of another impedes 
one’s own excellence. Thus, there is 
envy, which is sorrow over the good of 
another; and anger, which is rebellion 
against the good” (Q.D., de Malo, Q. viii, 
art. 1). 


SELF-LOVE RANKS THE PRESENT 
ABOVE THE ETERNAL 


Inordinate -self-love prefers the quiet 
which follows bodily delights in this life 
to perfect, eternal quietude with God 
in the next life. Inordinate self-love 
chooses honor on earth rather than honor 
in heaven. Self-love is too impatient to 
wait on eternity for its dividends. 
Man’s conversion is not to God but to 
himself. He seeks his own personal 
whims because he loves himself more 
than he loves God. Every sin and im- 
perfection flows from this source, now as 
in the beginning: “The woman saw 
that the tree was good to eat, and fair to 
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the eyes, and delightful to behold: and 
she took of the fruit thereof and did 
eat”’ (Gen., iii. 6). 

By its very nature, ill-conceived self- 
love makes self the center around which 
everything else is made to revolve. 
It places man’s end in the love of his own 
goods. It totally disregards the proper 
ends of a man’s life: God, to be pos- 
sessed forever; virtue, through the 
practice of which God is to be attained; 
sanctifying grace, which is the greatest 
good in all the universe. It places all 
desirability in a man’s material goods 
and in false spiritual goods. When this 
type of self-love dominates a man’s 
whole outlook on life, he cannot be 
otherwise than vicious. 


EVIL CONSEQUENCES FLOWING 

FROM SELF-LOVE 

Since bodily pleasures and temporal 
goods are thus made the ends of life, we 
can deduce further evil consequences 
flowing from this root of vice. These 
are: love of the body, desire of temporal 
goods, lack of peace of mind, and a com- 
plete or partial lack of love for God. 
The result of this latter, partial lack, 
will be a steady decrease of the fervor 
of charity wi'hin the soul and ultimately, 
unless there is a firm and permanent 
conversion towards God, eternal dam- 
nation. “He that loveth iniquity, hateth 
his own soul” (Ps. x. 6). St. Thomas 
well describes the wicked man’s condi- 
tion when he writes: ““The wicked have 
no wish to be preserved in the integrity 
of the inward man, nor do they desire 
spiritual goods for him, nor do they 
work for that end, nor do they take pleas- 
ure in their own company by entering 
into their own hearts, because whatever 
they find there, past, present and future, 
is evil and horrible; nor do they agree 
with themselves, on account of the 
gnawings of conscience” (Summa Theol., 
II-II, Q. xxv, art. 7, in corp.). Whata 
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sad state for a creature destined to share 
eternal life with God! 

From what has been said of the 
nature and effects of inordinate self-love, 
it follows that the tests of it are both 
spiritual and material. The spiritual 
test of real selfishness is forgetfulness of 
spiritual values; its material test is the 
accumulation of material goods. 


THREE VICES THAT RESULT 

FROM SELF-LOVE 

Man’s end is possession of God in 
heaven. Until that great event occurs, 
man will not achieve complete happi- 
Inordinate  self-love disregards 
this end. Disregarding the end, it dis- 
regards the means Therefore, 
vice and not virtue will predominate in 
the selfish man’s life. Three vices in 
particular will show clearly whether or 
not a person is the slave of self-love. 
These are: hatred, sloth and envy. 

Hatred is a repugnance of the will to 
something apprehended as_ irksome. 
The evilly selfish man, by the very fact 
that he is selfish, regards the spiritual 
good as irksome and inimical to his 
interests here and now. Therefore, he 
hates it and is out of order from the be- 
ginning. It is for this reason that there 
are some who scoff at the idea of sanc- 
tity. They look upon sincere holiness 
of life as some kind of pious queerness 
or, what is worse, hypocrisy. Basically, 
they hate what is spiritually good be- 
cause it is a reproach to their whole 
manner of living. Fundamentally, they 
hate the good because they are evil. 

Sloth is sadness about the divine good. 
The selfish man does not wish to disturb 
himself or stir himself out of his spiritual 
lethargy. The divine good to be at- 
tained and the virtue that must be 
practised to attain it are seen as ob- 
stacles to this man’s present state of 


hess. 


also. 


quiescence. He regards good as an evil 


because the good is attained only by 
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effort, and the selfish man wishes to 
make no effort. It is for this reason 
that there are some who make very little 
mental prayer, if they make it at all. 

Envy is sadness at the good of an- 
other. The evilly selfish man is so 
wrapped up in his own ego that he con- 
siders good in another as derogatory to 
his own excellence. That is why there 
are some who deride the pious practices 
of others. That is why there are some 
who ridicule those who read so-called 
“deep” spiritual books. That is why 
there are some who have sharp, cutting 
remarks to make for all who try to lead 
a life of prayer. “‘Mystics,”’ they mock- 
ingly call them, as if there were some- 
thing unclean about mysticism! Deep 
down in their hearts they are envious 
over another’s spiritual good because 
they consider it as an excellence they 
should have, and, because they have it 
not, they are sad and embittered. It is 
like a cancer within their souls. 

The material test of inordinate self- 
love may be reduced to one thought. 
Because inordinate selfishness does not 
concern itself with spiritual values and 
ideals, it must be characterized by in- 
ordinate attachment to the goods of this 
world: real goods, such as money and 
property; or external goods, such as 
fame, honor and power. In other words, 
it is characterized by inordinate cupidity. 
“Cupidity may be understood in differ- 
ent ways: firstly, as denoting inordinate 
desire for riches. ..; secondly, as denot- 
ing inordinate desire for temporal 
good...; thirdly, as denoting an incli- 
nation of a corrupt nature to desire cor- 
ruptible goods inordinately...; and 
in this sense it is the root of all sins” 
(Summa Theol., I1-II, Q. Ixxxiv, art. 
1, in corp.). Appetite and desire rule 
reason with the consequence that there 
exists in the soul a total disregard for 
spiritual values and an insatiable desire 
for material possessions. 


SELFISHNESS GREAT OBSTACLE 
TO PRIESTLY LIFE 


It must be fairly obvious that in- 
ordinate self-love, contrary to all spiri- 
tual ideals and values as it is, must be the 
great obstacle to a full living of the 
priestly life. Since it contemns spiritual 
values, it can have no appreciation for 
grace and virtue. Since it is preoccu- 
pied with material values and goods of 
the body, it can have no sympathy for 
the obligations and virtues which are so 
intimately connected with the priestly 
ideal. As a matter of fact, take any 
point of the priesthood and inordinate 
self-love is in total contradiction to it. 
Poverty of spirit, celibacy of body and 
obedience to lawful authority are mean- 
ingless where inordinate self-love pre- 
vails. Holiness in oneself is beneath 
consideration. Holiness in others is a 
source of scorn. Service to others is 
regulated by self-interest. Even the 
mere wearing of the cassock or habit 
soon becomes a burden, but the self- 
loving priest dares not remove it lest he 
be forced to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. Harmful effects and dis- 
orders discolor the sacred priestly char- 
acter in his own soul. Scandals impede 
the workings of grace in the souls of 
others. On judgment day the inor- 
dinately selfish priest may see the fruits 
of his ministry demand justice from the 
depths of hell. It is to be feared with a 
deadly fear. 


ONLY ONE REMEDY AND ONE 
SAFEGUARD AVAILABLE 


The only remedy as well as the only 
safeguard concerning self-love, which is 
evil, is generous love and an effort to 
realize that God is the only prize worth 
striving for. It might do us all a great 
deal of good to read from time to time 
the following quotation from “The 
Imitation of Christ’’ (Chapter ix, part 2): 
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“Son, [ must be thy supreme and 
ultimate end, if thou desirest to be truly 
happy.... For if in anything thou 
seekest thyself, thou presently faintest 
away within thyself.... Principally, 
therefore, refer all things to Me; for it is 
[ that have given thee all.... He who 
would glory in anything else besides Me, 
or delight in any good as his own, shall 
not be established in true joy, nor en- 
larged in his heart; but in many ways 
shall be impeded and straitened.... 
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I have given all, I will also have all 
again; and with great strictness do I 
require a return of thanks.... And 
if heavenly grace and charity come in, 
there shall be no envy nor narrowness of 
heart, nor shall self-love keep possession. 
For divine charity overcometh all, 
and enlargeth all the powers of the soul. 
If thou art truly wise, thou wilt rejoice 
in Me alone, thou wilt hope in Me alone; 
for none is good but God alone, who is to 
be praised above all and blessed in all.” 
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Hommes FOR THE Monrtn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN C. SELNER, S.S., D.D. 





Fourth Sunday of Lent 


God, Perfect Beauty 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Beauty in its perfection is 
found in God and reflected on earth. 

I. The search for beauty. 

II. Theconsolation of finding it. 
III. Beauty and freedom. 
IV. Beauty inthe Eucharist. 

V. Beauty spreading itself. 
VI. Beauty of grace. 


In nearly everybody’s heart there is a 
craving for beauty and an indescribable 
delight when it isfound. The beginning 
of the Mass on this Sunday of peaceful 
joy in the middle of Lent mentions the 
happiness we should have in the house of 
the Lord. There is a beauty about 
religion that appeals to everyone except 
the most hardened grouch. Long years 
ago the Jews in exile longed for the 
beauty of Jerusalem and dreamed of 
Solomon’s gorgeous temple with its 
turrets against a cloudless oriental sky. 
The source of all beauty is God Himself, 
and, if we only knew it, our love of 
beauty is a small sample of what our 
love for God could be. 

The more you think of God, the more 
you appreciate what is beautiful: some- 
how, beauty seems to represent Him so 
well! Most of us admit that a rainbow 
is beautiful, or a marble castle or a blue 
lake at sunrise; but each of these has its 
own beauty. No rainbow has the same 
beauty as a rose or even a fleecy cloud; 


the marble castle hasn’t the beauty of a 
spring day, and the blue lake could 
never have the beauty of a symphony. 
But in God there is every beauty you 
can think of, right there in the same 
Divinity and all at once. 

So, the Church uses beauty partly to 
give glory to God and partly for our 
consolation. To-day she offers a little 
touch of her own in the rose-colored 
vestments and the sound of the organ 
to cheer us up. 


CONSOLATIONS MENTIONED IN 
TO-DAY’S LITURGY 


The Collect mentions the consolations 
from the grace of God, even in the midst 
of suffering and penance. We have the 
image of God, the God of all beauty, in 
our souls. There is the work of grace. 
Somehow, Christ could bring beauty 
with Him wherever He went. We found 
it even when He was lying in the manger 
under the enraptured gaze of His mother. 
And when He went out on His mission, 
there was so much grace and beauty in 
His doctrine that it has been captivating 
men ever since, even when they do not 
practise it. It is the splendor of 
Christ’s virtues which consoles us; and 
when we see someone acting under His 
divine grace and practising patience and 
bravery and being prayerful, we say it is 
beautiful and we are inspired by it. 
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In the Epistle there is a contrast be- 
tween the slavery of old and the freedom 
which Christ brought us. Somehow, a 
correct understanding of God’s beauty 
and a true sense of the fulfillment 
brought by Our Lord offer us a new sense 
of freedom. The artist is always push- 
ing the cause of freedom, perhaps be- 
cause he has some idea that beauty can- 
not be enslaved, but the only real free- 
dom any of us can claim comes from 
God and from being the sons of the God 
of all beauty. Many an artist has been 
ecstatic in his attempt to portray the 
beauty of Christ’s face, and yet that 
beauty comes rather from His nobility 
and His divinity than from His perfect 
physical countenance. 
they discovered what seemed to be the 
cloth in which Our Lord was buried: 
His shroud. By some process or other, 
they managed to bring out of that wind- 
ing sheet the outlines of Our Lord’s 
divine face and figure which had been 
printed on the cloth by the chemical 
vapors of His body. Practically, the 
cloth acted as a photographic negative. 
The picture resulting from this discovery 
has been printed and widely distributed; 
it is called the Shroud of Turin. No 
doubt many of you have seen it. Al- 
though Our Lord’s face is only dimly 
outlined on that shroud, and in spite of 
the pain which went before the repose of 
death, the blessed face is so majestically 
beautiful that no Christian artist, what- 
ever his devotion, had ever conceived it 
as it really is. There you have the face 
of the Divine Son of God, the most ideal- 
ized countenance ever seen by men. It 
is so full of strength and dignity that one 
glance would convince you it could repre- 
sent no other than the Son of the Most 
High. 

No matter how we conceive Our Lord, 
whether in tragedy or triumph, we are 
sure to find in His face the reflection of 
eternal beauty. And there is a subtle 


Some years ago, 
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connection there with His infinite free- 
dom and profound peace: nothing can 
invade the sanctuary of His divine 
rights, and so His face always expresses 
a fathomless calm. How unruffled we 
would be if we would remember now and 
then that we have been called to be 
sons of God, that our mother is not the 
bond-woman, Eve, but the free woman 
and the most beautiful of all women, 
Mary! 


BEAUTY EPITOMIZED IN THE 
EUCHARIST 


In the Gospel St. John gives a de- 
scription of Our Lord feeding the multi- 
tude with five loaves and two fishes. 
He stands there offering a symbol of the 
Eucharist which will be the feast of love; 
He prefigures the Mass, epitomizing the 
most beautiful Sacrifice that ever went 
up from the earth. A recent convert 
saw Mass going on from a distance dur- 
ing the Second World War—out in the 
open; and as she looked at the priest 
lifting up the Sacred Host over the heads 
of the soldiers, she knew from the cap- 
tivating beauty of that vision that there 
is something actually divine about 
Catholic worship. The Blessed Eu- 
charist, whether it be the Mass or Holy 
Communion, or Benediction or Forty 
Hours, or simply the presence of Our 
Lord in the tabernacle, is filled with 
divine beauty; it is so like Our Lord to 
have given us the Eucharist! 

In the Offertory we sing out the 
praises of the Lord because He is good; 
whatsoever He wishes, He does in 
heaven and on earth. Look at the 
miracles of spiritual beauty He _ has 
wrought for us! For the sheer reflection 
of His overwhelming grandeur, look at 
His Mother Mary! Her whole life was a 
heavenly song! The lives of the Saints 
too—they were not only heroic lives but 
beautiful lives. Even the good people 
you know in your own neighborhood are 
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throwing off little reflections of God’s 
beauty in their days among us. You 
find it in a virtuous mother or a patient 
and uncomplaining father, in the gentle 
courtesy of a well-mannered child, in the 
generosity of people towards a_ sick 
neighbor; you find it even at the death- 
bed of some God-loving soul longing to 
go to the land of eternal beauty. Wher- 
ever you see virtues like kindness and 
patience and deep understanding, you 
speak of them as beautiful, because you 
instinctively see God’s beauty extending 
itself over the earth. It makes you 
better to behold that kind of beauty. 
Example like that spreads more good- 
ness in the world than all the master- 
pieces of painting or sculpture or litera- 
ture could ever do. 

A modern writer who has little regard 
for the simple things which make living 
a pleasure to most of us, did admit that 
there are some people in this world who 
have such beauty of character that, after 
you talk to them for a few minutes, you 
come away with your head high in the 
air, full of noble resolves; you feel as if a 
band were playing for you and that 
nothing could go wrong again. He was 
speaking only of natural beauty of char- 
acter: think for a minute what grace 
can do to us! After a long life of good- 
ness when the years begin to leave marks 
of weariness upon our faces, there still 
remains the exquisite beauty of virtue 
and holiness: God spreading His own 
beauty through us, virtue “like a white 
candle in a holy place.” 


THE HUMAN SOUL AS A 
TEMPLE OF GOD 


The Communion of this morning’s 
Mass comes from Psalm ecxxi; and the 
psalmist dreams of the beauty of Jeru- 


salem, built together with its temple ris- 
ing over it. Perhaps some of you re- 
member Father Stedman’s calendars 
published in Brooklyn through the 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood. 
One time he designed a page for his 
calendar which represented the soul in 
the figure of a magnificent cathedral. 
Its spires reached high into the air and 
its architecture was a symphony in 
stone. But all the windows and doors 
were boarded up across the front, and 
there before the glorious main entrance 
was a large, ugly sign: “Closed! And 
way down the street you could get a 
glimpse of Our Lady and the Child 
Jesus running away with frightened 
looks on their faces. The soul was in 
mortal sin and all that was left was a 
ruined cathedral! It was distorted and 
hideous within, and the God of beauty 
could live there no longer. 


TIME FOR SPRING CLEANING 
OF GOD’S TEMPLE 


Wherever God is, dearly beloved, 
there is beauty; wherever He is rejected, 
there is ugliness and rubble. Lent is the 
time for a general spring cleaning in the 
cathedral of our soul, God’s masterpiece 
of beauty on this earth. Not only must 
the doors be opened to let in the sunshine 
of sanctifying grace, but we must spend 
a great deal of time on extensive decora- 
tions by penance and meekness and 
thoughtfulness, generosity and _ love. 
Then our virtues will shine through the 
windows and the songs of angels will fill 
the arches of our soul, and everyone who 
knows us will find so much beauty in our 
lives that they will revere us for the 
grace that is within. Really it comes to 
this: they will get a glimpse through us 
of God who is beauty itself. 
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Passion Sunday 
God, Eternal Truth 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: The truths which Christ 
taught must be accepted without compromise 
because they come from the Source of all 
truth. 

I. Send forth light and truth. 
II. Christ the Victim of truth. 
II. Belief inthe Word of Truth. 

IV. What our belief has cost. 

V. Gratitude for the truth. 


The emphasis throughout the Mass 
for to-day seems to be on truth. Itisa 
sanctifying experience to come face to 


face with truth, especially after years of 


searching. Sometimes we have to strug- 
gle for the truth in order to appreciate 
and love it. Most converts to .our 
Catholic faith are happy because they 
have found the truth; to them it seems 
like a direct communication with God 
Himself. After all, He is eternal truth. 

The Introit calls upon God to spare us 
from the unjust and deceitful man and 
to send forth His light and His truth so 
that we may find the way to His holy 
mountain and into His sanctuary. One 
of the prophets of the Old Testament 
was so eager to know God that he called 
out to Him: “O that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens and wouldst come 
down!” Christ came centuries later 
and the prayer was answered. He who 
knows all things and made all things is 
Eternal Truth, and Christ is His Eternal 
Son. When Job was in the midst of his 
trouble, he did complain a little because 
he wanted to know why God did what 
He did. And then the voice of God 
came out of the whirlwind, and it said: 
“Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth! Tell me if 
thou hast understanding. ... Didst thou 
since thy birth command the morning 
and show the dawning of the day its 
place?... Hast thou entered the depths 
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of the sea and walked into the lowest 
parts of the deep? Have the gates of 
death been opened to thee and hast thou 
seen the darksome doors? Tell me if 
thou knowest all things)” Poor Job 
must have realized, before he could have 
a full understanding of what God was 
doing, he would have to know all truth. 
Brilliant men are often embarrassed by 
their ignorance; the ignorant love to 
boast of their knowledge. When we ask 
God to send forth His light and His 
truth, we are really asking Him to draw 
us closer to Him, for every new truth 
we learn should bring us closer to the 
Source of all truth. 


CHRIST AS THE VICTIM 

OF TRUTH 

Christ in the Sacrifice of which St. 
Paul speaks this morning is really offer- 
ing Himself as the Victim of truth. He 
is redeeming us from the great lie which 
came down from the Garden of Eden: 
“Eat this and you will know all things 
and be like God.” The devil, having 
failed in his ambition to be like God 
when he was a bright angel in heaven, 
struggles to pull mankind down by lies; 
and because the first man and woman 
believed him, all mankind must repair 
the outrage by believing Christ who is 
Eternal Truth. Christ died that those 
who believe in Him may have life. 
He came to be the light of every man 
born into the world. He made clear 
that He was the way, the truth and the 
life. He didn’t say He knew the way or 
He had the truth, but He is the way and 
the truth. “‘He who follows Me,” says 
Our Lord, “‘walketh not in darkness.” 
Of course, we can learn from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to-day that following Our Lord 


will require sacrifice. The question is: 
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how much will we give for divine truth? 
That will depend upon our sense of 
values. 

The Gradual and the Tract bring to 
mind how much Our Lord suffered for 
preaching His doctrine, and they prepare 
us for some bitter moments in the Gospel 
narrative. “Often have they fought 
against me from my youth: but they 
could not prevail.” The worst thing 
about denying Christ and refusing to 
believe what He says, is that He will not 
force us; He will not even argue. 
Either we accept what He tells us or our 
chance is gone. He becomes more silent 
as He approaches Calvary, and while 
wicked men wag their heads and scoff, 
He remains silent. If they prefer their 
own brand of freedom to the freedom of 
truth, they shall not be coerced. 


REJECTION BY JEWS OF 
CHRIST’S REVELATION 


And now we come to one of the most 
poignant passages in the Gospels. Our 
Lord makes a final defense of Himself 
and leaves the Jews with a choice: their 
choice was to pick up stones to 
throw at Him and with simple humility 
He hides from them. “If I say the 
truth to you, why will you not believe 
Me? He that is of God hath the words 
of God.” The stand Our Lord takes 
this morning is this: either believe or 
be condemned. He left us no option to 
believe what we want about God; 
He revealed God to us. He told His 
Apostles that, if people would not be- 
lieve the doctrine they preached in His 
name, they were to leave the city in 
which they preached and even wipe the 
dust of that city from their feet. He 
told them to preach His doctrine to 
every nation, and He prophesied that 
not every nation would receive His 
doctrine; but He did say it would be 
easier for Sodom and Gomorrha on the 
Day of Judgment than it would be for 


those who rejected His teaching. “‘You 
will be brought before governors and 
kings for My sake,” He said, “and for a 
testimony to the Gentiles.”” The very 
suffering and martyrdoms of the Apos- 
tles were to be a proof to us of the truths 
they taught. “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me,” He told them. “If I had 
not come and spoken to them, they 
would not have sin; but now they have 
no excuse for their sin.” Not many 
years later, St. Paul told the Galatians 
that, even if an angel from heaven 
preached a doctrine besides the one they 
had been taught, that angel should be 
cursed! 

To-day we hear people speaking of 
dogmas and beliefs as if they were ideas 
the Church had thought up. They 
have no objection to making up beliefs, 
provided the doctrine is not Christ’s 
doctrine. They want us to believe that 
contact with God depends mostly upon 
our sentiments, that we may believe 
what we like about God. This is prac- 
tically idolatry, because they reject 
Christ’s revelation of the true God and 
set up an image of their own which they 
tell us to adore. No, Christ gave a 
doctrine and prophesied that Christians 
would have to die for it. 

“Who is the liar,’ says St. John in his 
zeal, “but he who denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ? This is anti-Christ, who 
denieth the Father and the Son.” 
Hardly polite language for an Apostle! 
But there is more than politeness in- 
volved here: we are faced now with 
truth, belief, faith, and with these there 
can be no compromise. St. John re- 
membered well the incident in this morn- 
ing’s Gospel: Christ told the Jews that 
if He did not admit knowing His 
heavenly Father, He would be like to 
them—a liar! Beloved, we have to take 
our choice between being scoffed at by 
the free thinkers of the world and being 
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judged from the mouth of Christ who is 
Eternal Truth! 


THE PRICE PAID BY OTHERS 
FOR CHRIST’S TRUTH 


The Offertory verse reminds us of what 
others have paid that we might have the 
truth. The words may well have been 
on the lips of martyrs for the faith: 
“I will confess Thee with my whole 
heart: turn to Thy servant and [ shall 
live and keep Thy words....”” What 
you believe to-day and recite in the 
Creed was given to the Church by 
Christ from the beginning, and there 
has been a long, ceaseless battle to keep 
intact for you the doctrine of salvation. 
The Apostles preached that doctrine 
and were beheaded for it or were turned 
upside down and riveted to a cross. 
Yet, if we were to compromise on one 
small part of that teaching—dogma, as 
it is scornfully called by unbelievers— 
then futile would have been the labors 
and death of the Apostles, futile the long 
journeys of St. Paul, his imprisonments, 
his heartaches, his stripes and his be- 
heading; futile would have been the 
writings and preachings of the early 
Fathers of the Church to keep alive the 
truths taught by Christ; worse than 
futile would have been the martyrdoms 
of millions. 

Where else could the truth be kept 
alive but. in the Church Christ com- 
missioned to preach and preserve His 
doctrine? She has fought off error ever 
since the days of her foundation; she 
has been called ignorant, arrogant, 
corrupt, but she has given you the most 
precious thing you have in life—your 
faith in God and Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. Read the history of the 
Reformation and see how quickly the 
branches withered and died when cut 
off from the true doctrine about Christ 
and the God of Truth! Ask men to- 
day: “What think ye of Christ?” 
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Some will say He is a prophet, others 
will say He is Elias; some will hide their 
face and say: “Art Thou come to tor- 
ment us? We know who He is: the 
Holy One of God!’ Some, like Our 
Lord’s enemies in the Gospel to-day, 
will gnash their teeth and call Him the 
agent of the devil! But there are those 
who answer with St. Peter: ““Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Eternal 
God!” 


THE CHURCH GIVES TESTIMONY 
TO THE TRUTH 


Go to the Church which taught them, 
and adjure her by the living God that 
she tel! you if He be Christ the Son of 
God, and she will answer: 


“Thou hast said it! For thousands 
of years I have preached the doctrine 
He gave me, because He told me that 
men must believe that doctrine to be 
saved. He frightened me when He 
said: ‘He that believeth not shall be 
condemned.’ And so for ages I have 
taught the true doctrine about Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man; I 
have guarded His words of truth with 
my life and fought for every detail 
and consequence of His teaching with 
my blood. For centuries I have 
taught the infant to bow its little 
head and say ‘Jesus’ with its lisping 
tongue; all through the years I have 
guided the toddling steps of children 
to the tabernacle and whispered to 
them: “There is where Jesus lives.’ 
I have told them of the life of Jesus 
here on earth, who He is and why He 
is and why He came and where He 
is to-day. Ever since the beginning 
I have held Him in my hands at the 
altar; I have raised Him aloft before 
the adoring eyes of millions; I have 
carried Him up and down the aisles 
of great cathedrals—undying testi- 
monials of my faith in Him; I have 
brought Him to the peasant’s hut and 
touched Him to the lips of the lowly; 
I have sent my missionaries across the 
angry seas to speak of Him and bring 
the word of truth; I have seen their 
blood spilled out in hostile lands and 
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wept over their whitened bones in the 
trackless desert. Countless numbers 
of my children have thrown to the 
winds all that the world esteems and 
have lived for Him alone; I have 
canonized multitudes who were over- 
come with love for Him. I make my 
children joyful with His joy, I pierce 
their hearts and make them bleed with 
His sufferings and sorrows; I make 
Christ the Vine and them _ the 
branches; Christ the Shepherd and 
them the sheep; Christ the Head and 
them the members. I make Him 
their way, their truth and their life: 
their first beginning and their ever- 
lasting end. I unite His hands with 


their hands, His mind with their 
minds, His heart with their hearts: 
His very Godhead with their human- 
ity!” 


Fall upon your knees, dearly beloved, 
and thank God for the precious faith 
you have received. Where would we be 
without it! Lenten penance and prayer 
will bring unbelievers to the haven of 
truth—and so many of them are lovable. 
Why not beg God this morning to send 
forth His light and His truth so that all 
men may know the one true God and 





Jesus Christ whom He has sent! 


Palm Sunday 
The God of All Justice 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: All good and evil will be per- 
fectly balanced by the God of justice. 
I. The balance of justice. 
II. Why Christ was condemned. 
II. The justice involved in salvation. 
IV. Love of justice. 


The Liturgy of Palm Sunday records 
the gravest injustice ever committed on 
this earth. Even the hollow triumph 
of Our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, 
which is commemorated by the proces- 
sion with palms, recalls how fickle justice 
can be in this world. We hear shouts of 
“Hosanna” to-day, and “Down with 
Him” to-morrow. As long as time shall 
last, there must be a struggle among men 
to balance the horrible injustice done to 
Christ, the Son of God, with an immense 
amount of good. But there will still 
be a final day when the heavens and the 
earth shall be moved and the God of all 
justice will come to judge the world by 
fire. On that day Christ Our Lord will 
be vindicated by the Holy Spirit before 
everybody who ever lived on earth; 
everything Christ said and did and 


taught will be viewed by all men in the 
clear light of God’s eternal justice. 

THE BALANCE BETWEEN SHAME 

AND TRIUMPH 

The Introit pictures Our Lord humil- 
iated even by His momentary triumph. 
In spite of the shouts of congratulation 
He has just heard, He counts His real 
friends in a pitifully small group. He 
turns to God and begs Him not to aban- 
don Him to men, not to forsake Him. 
He had asked for love so often: now He 
seeks only justice! The Epistle tells in 
St. Paul’s words the full story of the 
final balance between Christ’s shame and 
His triumph. God has delivered His 
Son and exalted Him after His death on 
the cross. There He emptied Himself, 
and later He will appear before men in 
the full power of His divinity, and every 
tongue will have to confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father! But the long Gradual and the 
Tract give the history of what Christ 
suffered before He could enter into His 
glory, and then comes the solemn story 
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of Christ’s condemnation and death 
recorded for us by St. Matthew. Have 
you ever noticed how completely objec- 
tive that story of the Passion is? The 
Evangelists interlard no personal opin- 
ions; they give just the facts: ‘They 
led Him to Caiphas.... And Jesus 
stood before the governor ... and they 
led Him away to crucify Him .... and 
after they had crucified Him they di- 
vided His garments, casting lots.... 
And Jesus, again crying with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost.”” And then 
the rubrics in the Missal say: Here all 
kneel and pause a while. It’s as unim- 
passioned as a court record; but what a 
story it tells! 

Sometimes an unbeliever regains his 
faith in God and morality after he has 
been the victim of injustice. He cries 
out against it, of course, but he soon 
realizes that, if there is no God, there is 
no justice either. A man cannot hate 
without being hated, or steal without 
losing something himself, or lie without 
being himself the victim of lies. Some 
balance always remains between your 
day—and another day. Every mistrial, 
every perjury, every calumny and fraud 
will be balanced before the eternal tri- 
bunal of Christ who knows so well what 
injustice is; and when He pronounces 
sentence, there will be no further court 
of appeal because justice will then be 
complete. 


THE MALICE WHICH CONDEMNED 
CHRIST TO DEATH 


There is a great deal of malice behind 
injustice. Just from the human point 
of view, Christ was condemned not so 
much for His teachings or His promises 
or His claims (though these were not 
ignored), but chiefly because He openly 
denounced the injustice of the Pharisees 
and uncovered their hypocrisy., There 
was His unpardonable crime, and for 
that they trumped up reasons to crucify 
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Him-—and they won their case, or at 
least they thought they did. But the 
noblest truth in all our religion is that 
Jesus died, not by the will of men, but by 
His own blessed will to make atonement 
for our sins. That was the sacrifice 
of eternal justice: the balance was the 
death of the Son of God against the 
death caused by sin. There must be 
something unspeakably distorted about 
sin when it required the Blood of the 
Son of God to satisfy for it. It is in the 
very nature of grave sin to separate us 
from God, and how can we be brought 
back except by the sacrifice of Christ! 
Not long ago Pope Pius XII told 
priests that they owe it as a duty to 
their people to preach clearly and fre- 
quently on the doctrine of hell. If Our 
Lord speaks of heaven in the Gospels, 
He speaks five times as often of 
hell: that is what we mean when we say 
that He preached the doctrine of “‘salva- 
tion.” We repeat so often: “He died 
to save us.” What do we mean by 
save? If the Son of God went through 
all that we heard to-day in the Passion, 
then I ask you what must it be that He 
saved us from! It must be horrible to 
think about. It is, and it is called 
“hell.””, When Infinite Love gives all 
that it has, there can only be hell for 
those who reject it. The crucifix tells 
the whole story: there is the necessary 
balance of justice. When a soul appears 
before God, the Infinitely Just Judge 
does not have to weigh and ponder His 
sentence and call for evidence and finally 
come to the reluctant decision that the 
soul has lost heaven. No, the soul itself 
knows the verdict the minute it comes 
face to face with Divine Justice; at that 
instant the soul has no doubt whatever 
that hell is its portion—as it were, it 
condemns itself. And that very knowl- 
edge is the first of the ‘eternal pangs of 
the damned. The soul will not cry out 
then that God has no mercy; it will 
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know that it has willfully rejected in- 
finite love, and therefore has cut itself 
off from all good. And what is left? 
All evil. That is hell! Now we begin 
to understand what the passion and 
death of Jesus Christ really mean. 


THE CHALICE IS BOTH 
BITTER AND SWEET 


Beloved in Christ, the chalice men- 
tioned in the Communion of to-day’s 
Mass was bitter. Our Lord wanted it to 
be taken away, but He drank it to show 
how much He would go through to save 
us and accomplish the will of His Father. 
If he offers us a sip from that cup, we 
can sweeten it by remembering that in 
God’s good time it will make us strong 
for the journey to heaven. But if you 
would like specially to gladden the 
dejected Heart of Our Saviour in His 
Passion, love justice as He did. All 
through the Gospels He gave special 


attention to those who tried to be just. 
I mean those who tried to be fair and 
honest, forgiving and straight. 

There was a little man named 
Zacheus who was so short that he 
climbed a tree to get a better view of Our 
Lord as He passed one day. Just as 
Our Lord came to the foot of the tree, 
He stopped and said: ‘“Zachzeus, come 
down, for this day I must abide in thy 
house!” Poor Zachzus was so over- 
come with joy that he could not get down 
fastenough. And as he went along with 
Our Lord, he said to Him (in effect): 
“Lord, I know I’m a sinner and I do 
many bad things; but there’s one thing 
I always do: if I’m ever unjust to any- 
one, I try to pay him back fourfold.” 
Do you know what Jesus told him? 
And He must have had a loving smile 
on His face when He said it: “This 
day is salvation come to thy house!” 
O God of eternal justice, have mercy on 
all of us through Thy crucified Son! 


Good Friday 
The Grief of God’s Church 


SYNOPSIS: 

Vain Thought: To-day the Church is intent 
upon reaching our hearts. 
I. Her state of grief. 

11. Her prayers. 

IIT. The pleading of Christ. 

IV. Tenebre. 
V. Hope for the morrow. 


There is no Mass in this church to- 
day: what we have is just an imitation 
of the Mass which was said yesterday. 
The Church is in a state of shock: 
Christ, her Lord, is dead. That is what 
she commemorates with a distracted 
spirit on Good Friday. 

The priest comes to the sacristy this 
morning and turns to the Church as it 
were, and says with a helpless gesture: 


“What shall I do to-day? How can I 
express your sorrow and the sorrow of 
the people of God?’ And the Church 
seems to answer: “Put on those black 
vestments which lie there and go out 
before the altar. You will find the 
tabernacle empty and the altar stripped 
and my sanctuary in desolation. My 
Lord is gone, and it will seem to you for 
the moment that all is finished and your 
soul will be emptied out and numb.” 
Then the priest comes to the altar and 
the Church says to him: “Fall down 
upon your face and stay there in silence. 
My grief is beyond expression, but that 
act of yours will help my stricken soul to 
make its sorrow known.”’ And after the 
priest is prostrate for a while, the Church 
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seems to regain her composure, and she 
tells him to rise and read from the great 
book at the Epistle side of the altar. 


SUPPLICATION FOR 
MERCY ON ALL MEN 


There he finds that Good Friday is a 


day of supplication and of mercy and of 


pardon for all men. He calls on us to 
pray for the Pope, for the bishops of the 
Church, for priests and seminarians, for 
all the people of God on land and sea, for 
those who have the faith and for those 
who are faithless, for the prisoner, the 
traveller, the sick—for heretics, schis- 
matics, Jews and pagans. Then the 
priest finds the crucifix all covered with 
black, and he takes it down from the 
altar. Lovingly he removes the cover- 
ing, first from the left arm, then from 
the right, then from the whole body. 
Each time he sings out to the people: 
“Behold the wood of the Cross on which 
hangs the salvation of the world.””. And 
the people answer: ‘Come, let us 
adore!’ This is our Good Friday Com- 
munion: a contrite glance at Jesus on 
the Cross! We come forward and kiss 
His blessed limbs and go back with our 
spirits touched—ready to renounce the 
sordid things which cost Our Saviour so 
much. Long before our death we 
should be able to repeat: “Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 
I give Thee my heart and my soul! 
Why do I keep myself back? I belong to 
Thee entirely!” 

The lifeless form of Jesus on the Cross 
speaks more eloquently to my heart than 
any sermon ever preached. While | 
kiss the Sacred Feet, I hear the Church 
singing the forlorn reproaches of Our 
Lord to His people: 


“My people, My people, what have I 
done to you: answer Me! 

“T scourged the Egyptians who op- 
pressed you, and you have turned 
Me over to be scourged! 
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“T opened the Red Sea to you, and 
you have opened My side with a 
lance! 

“T gave you water from the rock, 
and you have given Me vinegar and 
gall! 

“[ gave you a royal scepter, and you 
have crowned My head with thorns! 

“| lifted you up in great power, and 
you have hanged Me on a cross! 

“In what have I[ grieved youd An- 
swer Me!” 


4 SAD REMINISCENCE OF 
YESTERDAY’S EUCHARIST 


When the reproaches are over and all 
have venerated the Cross, a distracted 
little procession is formed, and the 
priest goes over to the repository to 
bring the Sacred Species to the main al- 
tar. When he returns, he seems to say 
half a Mass, which is really no Mass at 
all. He uncovers the chalice, looks in, 
and there is the Sacred Host which was 
consecrated yesterday. He puts it 
gently on the paten while water and 
wine are put into the chalice; but there 
Then he in- 
censes the altar, washes his hands, and 
says the Orate Fratres as at an ordinary 
Mass. Then turned 
around, as if the mind of Holy Church 
were too grief-stricken to remember the 
ordinary procedure. The priest sings 
the Pater nosler and the prayer which 
follows, and then, strange to say, there 
is half an elevation as he lifts the Sacred 
Host with his right hand only, and 
shortly after that he consumes it. And 
so we have only the reminiscence of a 
Mass on Good Friday. 

All day throughout the world the 
Church 
sacrifice over the hearts of the faithful. 
To-night, if the people gather before the 
darkened altars of our churches, they 
will hear voices from all ages giving their 
testimony to what Christ has done for us. 
Jeremias will be heard calling Jerusalem 
to turn back and look at Him as He 
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hangs on the Cross in loving submission, 
and be converted at last. — Isaias will tell 
of the Lamb that was led to the slaughter, 
turned over to death that His people 
might live; the prophet tells Jerusalem 
to tear off the garments of joy and sit in 
sackcloth and ashes, for there, this day, 
the Saviour was killed; he will tell the 
priests to weep and the ministers of the 
altar to sprinkle themselves with ashes, 
for the day of the Lord has come—great 
and exceeding bitter. 

THE LITURGY ENDS ON A 

NOTE OF HOPE 


But you will not leave without hope in 
your hearts, for the Church will sing the 
Canticle of Zachary and bless the Lord 
who has wrought the redemption of His 
people; Ele will enlighten those who sit 
in darkness and guide their feet along 
the paths of peace; and then the Church 
will whisper to us the words of St. Paul 
(but oh, so solemnly!): “Christ was 
made obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross; but for this God has 
exalted Him and given Him a name 
which is above every name.” 

The lights have been going out one by 


one throughout the Tenebre, and at 
last a single candle shines out from its 
place. Then a server comes to take it 
away, and with that there is a great 
crash of noise to show what the world is 
like without Christ. It is the most 
dramatic moment in all the year. But 
at last the candle will be put back in its 
place, and as you gaze upon its beams 
you can think hopefully of to-morrow 
when the new fire will be kindled and 
another candle lit as the deacon cries: 
“Light of Christ.’” And the people will 
cry out with joy: “Thanks be to God.” 

Such is Good Friday in the Catholic 
Church. No Catholic will ever have a 
chance to forget what Christ has done 
for him; the story is repeated in every 
detail from year to year. It begins 
with the hope of Christmas and ends 
with the triumph of Pentecost, but the 
great climax is Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday. If there is a heartache to-day, 
there will be healing to-morrow; if there 
is discouragement now, there will be a 
day of rising and of victory. And so, if 
you hear the dreadful cry “It is fin- 
ished”’ to-day, you will know it is only 
the beginning of an eternal to-morrow. 


Easter Sunday 


God, Triumphant Power 


“We know that Christ has risen from the grave: Hail, Thou King of Victory!” 


SYNOPSIS: 

Vain Thought: Defeat is turned into victory 
by the almighty power of God. 
I. It ts finished. 

Il. JI have risen. 

III. Peace to you. 

IV. The victory of our faith: 
Vv. Why be fearful? 


Dearly beloved faithful of the Risen 
Christ: If it is true that the Apostles 
had gathered again in the upper room 
after the horrors of Good Friday, then 


imagine their dismay and disillusion- 
ment as they sat there together! A 
modern French artist has painted a 
picture which seems to have caught the 
spirit of that indescribable Saturday 
morning. He called it by the simple but 
eloquent title, ‘Holy Saturday.’ There 
sits Peter, his hands clenched in an 
agony of despair and bewilderment, 
staring hopelessly into space. Beside 
him is John, so young, so trusting, so 
energetic, shocked that he has become 
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involved in this monstrous failure. 
Near him is James, who once saw the 
Lord transfigured and heard the thun- 
ders of God’s power above Him: now 
the Apostle buries his head in his hands 
for his soul is sick. Around these three, 
the others stand in speechless wonder: 
Philip and Thomas, the other James, 
Jude and Simon, Andrew and Bartholo- 
mew, the guileless Nathaniel, and Mat- 
thew who left the toll-desk with the hope 
of greater gain: all of them like wooden 
men, forlorn, broken, hopelessly numb. 
The last words of Jesus echo in their 
hollow hearts, for the Master had bowed 
His head and said decisively: “It is 
finished!” 

In the relentless silence, memories 
pierce them like darts of steel: that day 
in the dreamy past when they had left 
their nets and followed Him; or when 
one of them, impelled by a stirring at- 
traction, had hopefully asked: ‘“Where 
dwellest Thou®”” The things they had 
heard by the Lake of Tiberias, the 
strange promises they had laid up in 
their hearts! And then they remem- 
bered the mighty arm of the Master as it 
raised the lame to their feet and sent 
them leaping for joy, or gave healing to 
the palsied or the lepers or the blind— 
O yes, and even brought the dead to life 
to testify that all power was given Him 
in heaven and earth. Only last 
Sunday it seemed as if the day of victory 
had come, for the crowds ran out to Him 
with unrestrained shouting as He rode 
majestically into Jerusalem: at last 
there was to be a kingdom and thrones 
and they were torule; even on Thursday 
night they were arguing about their 
places in that kingdom; and now—O 
bitter illusion—it is finished! 


on 


DAYBREAK SUCCEEDS NIGHT OF 
TERROR AND GLOOM 


Perhaps they stayed together all of 
Saturday night too: they were terrified 
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of arrest and conviction. Their Master 
was crucified; no doubt they too would 
be considered subversive. They looked 
like doomed men, waiting, waiting, and 
not knowing why. Suddenly there is an 
impetuous knocking at the door below: 
insistent, vibrant, tremulous. Peter and 
John may have dared to answer, and 
there they found Magdalen, 
pleading, breathless woe. ‘The Mas- 
ter’s body is gone,” she cried, “‘someone 
has taken it; the tomb is empty—O 
where have they put Him!” Peter and 
John did not wait to answer; they fled 
into the morning. Swift as a gazelle 
went John, probably along the outer 
walls of the city, and Peter strained to 
follow him, older but not less eager, until 
he came to the tomb where John stood 
transfixed with amazement. There was 
the empty grave and the stone was rolled 
away and the linen cloths were neatly 
folded, but the Master was gone! 

Peter wondered, but John with a 
sudden thrill of belief began to hope: 
“Could it be that the Lord has arisen!” 
Then, beloved brethren, began the 
glorious confusion of Easter morning. 
Women ran to the disciples and told 
them with incoherent accents that there 
had been an earthquake, that the stone 
had been rolled back, that angels had 
appeared to them and said that Christ 
had risen! Then came Mary Magdalen 
this time with a radiant and 
ecstatic face. “I have seen my Master 
alive,” she cried, ““He goes before you 
into Galilee!’ ‘‘Oldwives’ tales,” the 
disciples murmured: “surely — these 
women are beside themselves with grief.”’ 


again: 


Soon another story came: ‘The Lord is 
alive and has appeared to Simon Peter.”’ 
O, if Peter has spoken it must be so! 
And all that day they talked in a 
strained and excited pitch about the 
unbelievable news, and then when 
night came down two men rushed in 
upon them and cried: “We have seen 
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the Lord! We were on our way to 
Emmaus. A stranger joined us and we 
told him of our grief about Jesus of 
Nazareth. He said we were foolish of 
heart and slow to believe, and then He 
explained the Scriptures to us—about 
the Messias—and He set our hearts on 
fire. And we asked Him to stay with us 
because the evening was coming down, 
and He came in and, as He sat down to 
table with us, suddenly we knew Him in 
the breaking of the bread and He van- 
ished from our sight!” 





CHRIST RISES TRIUMPHANT 


And while they were yet speaking and 
the doors were closed, Jesus Himself 
stood in their midst: ‘Peace to you!” 
It was Jesus, risen, alive, triumphantly 
radiant! Their hearts were in panic; 
their blood froze within them; they 
could not believe what they saw for very 
joy! Perhaps it was a spirit, or they 
were dreaming, or their poor nerves had 
snapped under the strain! Then there 
was a solemn, divinely majestic voice: 
“Handle and see that it is I Myself: 
a ghost does not have flesh and bones!” 
They ventured closer, they looked at 
His hands and His feet; they gazed 
with awe into His holy face, and as if 
they should have further proof, He 
asked them for something to eat. After 
that He opened the Scriptures to them 
and gave them the commission to 
preach everywhere in the world what 
they had just witnessed and He gave 
them power over sin itself. 

We know indeed that Christ is risen 
from the dead. This was no _ plot 
among the Apostles to build up their 
prestige. Our Lord least 
eleven honest men, and out of the group 
that saw Him with their eyes on Easter 
evening, would not one voice protest— 
somewhere, sometime—if this had been 
a hoax? Would not one of those 
Apostles and disciples come forth some 


chose at 


day and say: “I was there on the first 
day of the week with the rest of them, 
and nothing that they describe ever 
happened!” No, everyone in_ that 
room would go forth to the end of his 
life and preach the risen Christ and the 
remission of sins! They would all re- 
peat the same message and die for the 
truth of it; they would say with one 
voice: “I saw Him in the upper room; 
I spoke with Him and ate with Him; 
later I saw Him on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee and I saw Him ascend 
triumphantly into heaven just forty 
days after He arose from the dead!”’ 

Sometime, Peter would be telling the 
crowds: ‘Men, brethren, you know the 
word which has been published all 
through Judea and Galilee.... You 
know what Jesus did in the land of the 
Jews and how they killed Him, hanging 
Him toa tree. But God raised Him up 
again, and we are witnesses because he 
saw Him and ate with Him and drank 
with Him and talked with Him after He 
arose.”” On Pentecost Day, Peter would 
stand before an immense throng and 
say: “God has raised this Jesus to life, 
and we are witnesses to it, and God has 
exalted Him and poured forth His Holy 
Spirit upon all of us.”” And when the 
people hear him, they will be pierced to 
the heart, and they will say to Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles: “Brethren, 
what shall we do!’ And Peter will 
answer: ‘Repent and be_ baptized 
everyone of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins, 
and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

O Victorious Christ! Triumphant 
power of God! Our faith is not vain, for 
sin is vanquished and despair is gone and 
death of soul shall be no more! The 
Lamb has redeemed His sheep; _ the 
Prince of Life who died now lives and 
reigns! Christ, my hope, has arisen and 
I have new life in His rising! 
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WHY ARE CHRISTIANS SO 

FEARFUL TO-DAY? 

Are the Christians to-day huddled to- 
gether in fear? Do they think the 
Mystical Body is hung upon a cross, or 
struck with a hammer and pierced with 
a sickle? Perhaps they misinterpret 
again the words: “It is finished.” 
No, my brethren, it is just beginning, 
for one redemption is enough, one dying 
and one rising. And the infinite power 
of God is not for forty days or forty 
years, but forever. Jesus arose and con- 
quered everything before Him. Angels 
rolled away the stone, but afler He had 
risen from the tomb! The bands that 
wrapped His body were not unwound, 
but left there neatly as they had covered 
Him. And did they think in the San- 
hedrin that a guard would keep Him 
back, or their brittle seals upon the 
stone? Even death itself could do 
nothing at last, though it had stopped 
His loving heart and closed His bloodless 


veins and stiffened His sacred limbs. 
Men had had their hour; now it was 
God’s time to act. That same Jesus 
who went through the stone which 
sealed His grave, and through the doors 
of the upper room, locked as they were 
in fear of imprisonment and death— 
that same risen God can go to-day 
through any Iron Curtain and send the 
guards of Satan off in panic by a new 
earthquake of rising faith all over the 
world. He can stand and beckon to 
loving souls on the shores of the Baltic 


Sea or the Black Sea as well as the Sea of 


Galilee. 

Fear not, little flock, for a kingdom has 
been prepared for you; and the King is 
the risen Lord of Hosts and we in this 
church are His witnesses! And no polit- 
buro or parliament or congress of men 
will ever put Him back in the grave, for 
He is risen as He said and all who have 
died or die with Him will rise again with 
Him in eternal and triumphant power. 
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Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





New Mass of the Assumption’ 


NOVA MISSA IN ASSUMPTIONE B. MARIZ 
Vv. APPROBATUR 


Die 15 Augusti 
IN ASSUMPTIONE B.M.V. 

Introitus. Ap. 12, 1. Signum mag- 
num apparuit in celo: milier amicta 
sole, et luna sub pédibus eius, et in 
, bd 4 Ed ? id bd 
cApite eius coréna stellarum duddecim. 

Ps. 97,1. Cantate Démino canticum 
novum: quia mirabilia fecit. 

V. Gloria Patri. 

Oratio 


Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, qui 
Immaculatam Virginem Mariam, Filii 
tui Genitricem, cérpore et anima ad 
celéstem glériam assumpsisti: concéde 
quesumus; ut ad supérna semper 
inténti, ipsius glériz mereaémur esse 
consortes. Per e4mdem Déminum. 


Lectio libri Judith 
Judith 13, 22-25; 15, 10 


Benedixit te Déminus in virtite sua, 
quia per te ad nihilum redégit inimicos 
nostros. Benedicta es tu, filia, a Dém- 
ino Deo excélso, pre 6mnibus muliéri- 
bus super terram. Benedictus Dom- 
inus, qui creavit celum et terram, qui 
te diréxit in vdlnera capitis principis 
inimicédrum nostr6érum; quia hdédie 
nomen tuum ita magnificévit, ut non 
recédat laus tua de ore hominum, qui 
mémores fierint virtitis Démini in 
etérnum, pro quibus non _ pepercisti 
anime tus propter angistias et tribu- 


! Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, pp. 793-794. 


latidnem géneris tui, sed subvenisti 
ruine ante conspéctum Dei nostri. 
Tu gloria Jerfsalem, tu letitia Israél, 
tu honorificéntia p6puli nostri. 

Graduale. Ps. 44, 11-12 et 14. Audi 
filia, et vide, et inclina aurem tuam, et 
concupiscet rex pulchritidinem tuam. 
V. Tota decéra ingréditur filia regis, 
textdre aurez sunt amictus eius. 

Allelaja, allelija. V. Assaimpta est 
Maria in celum: gaudet exércitus 
Angelérum. Alleldja. 


Sequentia sancti Evangeliii secundum 
Lucam 


Luc. 1, 41-50 


In illo témpore: Repléta est Spiritu 
Sancto Elisabeth et exclamavit voce 
magna, et dixit: Benedicta tu inter 
mulieres, et benedictus fructus ventris 
tui. Et unde hoc mihi ut véniat mater 
Démini mei ad me? Ecce enim ut 
facta est vox salutati6nis tue in atribus 
meis, exsultavit in gaudio infans in 
iitero meo. Et beata, que credidisti, 
quéniam perficiéntur ea, que dicta 
sunt tibi a Démino. Et ait Maria: 
Magnificat 4nima mea Déminium; et 
exsultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari 
meo; quia respéxit humilitatem ancille 
suze, ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent 
omnes generatiénes. Quia fecit mihi 
magna qui potens est, et sanctum 
nomen eius, et misericérdia eius a 
progénie in progénies timéntibus eum. 

Credo. 

Offertorium. Gen. 3, 15. Inimicitias 
ponam inter te et Mulierem, et semen 
tuum et Semen illius. 
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Secrela 


Ascéndat ad Te, Démine, nostra 
devotiénis oblatio, et, 
Virgine Maria in celum  assimpta 
intercedénte, corda nostra, caritatis 
igne succénsa, ad Te jagiter adspirent. 
Per Déminum. 

Communio. Luc. 1, 48-49. Bedtam 
me dicent omnes generatiénes, quia 
fecit mihi magna qui potens est. 


Beatissima 


Postcommunio 


Sumptis, Démine, salutaribus sacra- 
méntis, da quesumus, ut, méritis et 
intercessidne Beate Virginis Marie in 
celum assimpte, ad resurrectiénis glé- 
riam perducamur. Per Déminum. 


All but the Gradual and Alleluia 
verse of the former Mass have been 
changed in the new formulary, and even 
the Gradual psalm has been slightly 
revised. The new Mass expresses more 
pointedly Mary’s triumph and _glori- 
fication. 

The lessons of the Mass stress Mary’s 


role of mediatrix of salvation, and 
therefore her title to glorification. The 


first is the same pericope as that used 
on the two feasts of the Seven Dolors, 
from the Book of Judith, who pre- 
figured Mary by delivering her people: 
“Thou hast not spared thy life by reason 
of the distress and tribulation of thy 
people, but hast averted our ruin in the 
sight of our God.’’ The Gospel is the 
inspired exchange between Elizabeth 
and Mary. Elizabeth experiences the 
force of Mary’s saving power. Mary 
extols God who has lifted her up out of 
her lowliness. Her blessedness ac- 


knowledged by all generations and her 
greatness are due to the power and 
mercy of the Lord. 

The new chanted texts of the Mass 
offer Scriptural support for Mary’s 
Assumption. The Introit describes her 
glorification in bodily form. The Offer- 
atory recalls her unending enmity with 
the author of sin and death. The 
Communion, as is usual in festal masses, 
renews the main thought of the Gospel. 
The psalm passages of Introit and Grad- 
ual sing out Mary’s beauty and adorn- 
ment from God. It is interesting to 
note that their text is that of the new 
Psalter. 

Collect, Secret and Postcommunion 
prayer, in recalling Mary’s Assumption 
of soul and body, beseech the lifting 
of our minds and hearts on high, and 
our own resurrection and companion- 
ship with her in glory. Our offering 
in the Mass and our reception of the 
Sacrament of salvation are the pledge 
of our own uplifting now and hereafter. 


New Invocation in the Litany’ 


At the direction of His Holiness, the 
Congregation of Rites orders that uni- 
versally the invocation Regina in cxelum 
assumpla be added to the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. Appropriately it is to 
follow Regina sine labe originali concepta, 
since, as the Papal Constitution of 
definition states, the two privileges are 


most intimately connected—victory 
over sin and victory over death. The 
new invocation (Queen taken into 


Heaven) should be added from Febru- 
ary 4, 1951. 





* Acta Apostolice Sedis, XLII, p. 795. 
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Catholic Education in Review 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


| off the press is ““These 
Young Lives,” a survey of Catholic 
education in the United States, spon- 
sored by the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. A committee of 
Catholic school superintendents—Drs. 
Ryan of Cincinnati, Crowley of Bur- 
lington, Haverty of New York, Pitt of 
Louisville, and Reilly of Philadelphia— 
assisted the author, Don Sharkey, in 
the preparation of this report. Groups 
of teaching priests, Brothers, and Sisters, 
with certain educational organizations 
and two Catholic publishers of periodi- 
cals and textbooks, codperated with the 
author and his committee. 

“These Young Lives,” an 84-page 
essay with pictures, reveals the inner 
spirit as well as the operation of a dis- 
tinctive school system. Its appear- 
ance was not timed to coincide with the 
publication of a special United States 
Education issue by a periodical of na- 
tional circulation, in which the Catholic 
educational system of the United States 
was simply ignored. This glaring omis- 
sion drew a protest from Msgr. Freder- 
ick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of 
the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Dr. Hochwalt has this to 
say in a letter to the editor of Life: 
“Absence of any reference to the paro- 
chial school system—apart from the 
Roper poll or the incidental remarks of 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell—in your 
special U. S. Education issue (October 
16) will, I am sure, be regarded as more 
than an oversight by many of your 
readers, 


“Failure to summarize, even in brief 
form, a school system that serves 
3,500,000 young people in more than 
12,000 schools, under 112,000 or more 
well-trained teachers, could possibly 
be due to one of two causes: a policy 
decision on the part of the editors to 
omit the parochial schools from any 
consideration in the education round-up, 
or failure to do a first-class research job 
on the part of the staff.”’ 


SIGNIFICANT STEPS IN THE 

EDUCATIONAL LADDER 

Don Sharkey’s essay makes amends 
to the forgotten ten per cent of America’s 
school children attending the Catholic 
schools of our country. Here we find 
the thread of Catholic philosophy run- 
ning through the narrative of the ex- 
periences of Tim, Mary, and Dick, 
three young people who are taking 
significant steps on the educational 
ladder. Tim is the little boy of six 
entering the first grade, now ready to 
spend eight years in his parish school 
and then go to high school. Mary is 
the young lady, very young lady, per- 
haps fourteen, about to embark on the 
new adventure of high school education. 
She looks upon this new opportunity 
with a mixture of excitement and un- 
certainty. Little Tim had the moral 
support of his mother as he entered the 
door of the elementary school, but 
Mary is practically grown up and, 
though a little uncertain of herself, is 
expected to proceed on her own and 
adjust herself to the new environment. 
Dick is the aspiring collegian. Even 
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while in elementary school and particu- 
larly during his high school course, he 
looked forward to a college opportunity 
but was always fearful that his parents 
might not be able to afford him this 
more expensive type of education. 
They have saved and sacrificed to this 
end for many years; Dick has laid aside 
whatever money he earned in part-time 
or vacation work, and he is now able to 
pay most of his expenses, but not all. 
The guidance counsellor is_ satisfied 
with his attitude, his background, and 
the results of a series of tests; he assigns 
Dick a part-time job that will give him 
a regular income and will also leave 
him sufficient time for his schoolwork. 
His college opportunity is at hand, and 
he grasps it eagerly. He calls his 
job a “lucky break,” but the counsellor 
and the dean call it a victory for our 
American democracy, for Dick promises 
to become an exceptionally good leader 
if he receives the proper training. In 
the modern struggle against a stark and 
brutal barbarism that is the avowed 
enemy of God, we Christians are des- 
perately in need of leadership. Catholic 
institutions of higher education have it 
as one of their purposes to supply their 
share of leaders. Through Dick, and 
thousands like him, they hope to be 
able to achieve this highly important 


goal. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The odysseys of Tim, Mary, and 
Dick give us a splendid picture of the 
work that Catholic education seeks to 
accomplish. The pictures accompany- 
ing the text of the essay keep the reader 
oriented, and immerse him in the at- 
mosphere of an education whose very 
core is religion. We see the young 
pupils at work, at play, at prayer. 
“From the very first, Tim and his class- 
mates learn the wondrous truths of 
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their faith. Religion is a fundamental 
course in Catholic schools from kinder- 
garten through college. But religion 
is not confined to the half hour or forty- 
five minutes a day that is devoted to its 
formal study. It permeates all the 
subjects of the curriculum. God can- 
not be separated from any part of life, 
because He is Author of all life. The 
boys and girls in Catholic schools are 
learning to live as Christ would have 
them live in a democratic society. 
They are learning that Christianity is 
not a part-time affair; it is a way of 
life” (p. 5). 

The duties that the child owes to 
his Creator take precedence of all other 
duties in the moral training which his 
school offers him. That training gives 
the first place to religion, that is, to the 
knowledge of God and His law, and it 
must cultivate a spirit of obedience to 
His commands. The performance of 
religious duties insures the fulfillment 
of other obligations. The Catholic 
teacher knows that moral and religious 
training is most efficacious when it is 
joined with instruction in other kinds 
of knowledge. It should so permeate 
these that its influence will be felt in 
every circumstance of life, and be 
strengthened as the mind advances to 
the higher reaches of education. Tim 
and his classmates find that the lessons 
of religion are interwoven with the 
stories in their reader. They absorb 
Christian principles in the very process 
of learning to read. No branch of 
knowledge can be divorced from God, 
who is the Fount of all knowledge. 
Even very young pupils can understand 
in an elementary way that all truth 
comes from God. If the Catholic 
schools fulfill their purpose, Tim will 
realize, before he completes his formal 
education, that 2 + 2 = 4 not of them- 
selves, but because God, who made all 
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the laws governing the universe, has 
ordained it so.' 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


First lessons in citizenship concern 
the family and its relation to the com- 
munity. Tim learns about the mail- 
man and the policeman, the milkman 
and the farmer, and other human 
helpers who contribute to his ease and 
security, to the very maintenance of his 
life. As he advances through the grades 
his course in citizenship expands to in- 
clude the entire world, but the local com- 
munity is never neglected. He de- 
velops an ever-increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility for the performance of his 
duties as a young citizen. Without 
doubt his education, an education that 
unites intellectual, moral, and religious 
elements, is the best training for citizen- 
ship. This form of education inculcates 
a sense of responsibility, a respect for 
authority, and a considerateness for 
the rights of others. These virtues are 
the necessary foundation of civic virtue. 
Every Catholic boy or girl must heed 
the words of the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship: “The world is full of 
our brothers, and there are no national 
boundaries in the family of God.” 
The principles taught in the Catholic 
schools will make Tim a loyal and de- 
voted citizen of his country and of the 
world. The social studies, history, 
geography, and civics, are taught in 
such a way as to make the pupil aware 
of the comniunity of nations, of the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 

The study of the Catholic missions 

1 This is a very unfortunate illustration, as 
it seems to deny the ability of unaided human 
reason to recognize the simplest of objective 
truths. The formula, 2 + 2 = 4, is merely a 
conventional way of proclaiming the identity 
that (1+1) + (1+ 1) =4. Theillustration 


should be changed in any reprint of the essay 
discussed in this article—Ep1Tor. 
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throughout the world makes the Catho- 
lic child conscious of the close union that 
exists between him and the children of 
far-off countries. Missionary history 
is a great lesson in international friend- 
ship. It is to be regretted that ‘These 
Young Lives” did not give some ac- 
count of the activities of the Pontifical 
Work of the Holy Childhood in our ele- 
mentary schools. <A_ recent letter 
(August 28, 1950) of the Holy Father 
expresses deep gratification at receiving 
the annual report of the American 
Branch of the Pontifical Work of the 
Holy Childhood. “His Holiness noted 
with paternal satisfaction,’ writes the 
Acting Papal Secretary of State, “‘the 
continued progress which has been made 
by the Work during the past year. 
While fully realizing that this steady 
and encouraging development is due in 
no small measure to the zealous and un- 
tiring efforts of the Diocesan Directors 
and of their collaborators, the Supreme 
Pontiff feels that it is above all attribu- 
table to the growing personal interest 
which the boys and girls of the United 
States of America are taking in their 
brothers and sisters in Christ in pagan 
lands. 
the Pontifical Work of the Holy Child- 
hood know that He greatly appreciates 
the daily sacrifices which they are mak- 
ing to codperate with Him in bringing 
the abandoned little ones of the mission 
lands to the saving waters of Baptism 
and to the sheltering arms of our Holy 
Mother the Church.” 


SOUND INSTRUCTION ON 

LANGUAGE AND ART 

The pronouncement of **These Young 
Lives” on the language arts is tradi- 
tionally sound. As he advances through 
the grades Tim will, in addition to the 
arts of reading and writing, develop his 
power of oral and written expression, 
learn to spell correctly the words he uses, 


He would have the members of 
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and develop a love for literature, the 
record of the best that has been said 
and thought in the world. Obedient 
to the rules of grammar, he will achieve 
ease, precision, and power in the use of 
his mother tongue. Good books will 
become for him a gateway to varied ex- 
periences, to culture and to an apprecia- 
tion of Christian social values, to a 
better understanding of his fellow-man 
and his relations with God and with 
nature. 

In the field of art, the teacher seeks 
to develop the child’s initiative, his 
powers of observation, and his imagina- 
tion; to encourage his creative ability 
and to teach him to see beauty in the 
world about him; and to contribute 
to his cultural growth and the construc- 
tive use of his leisure. Few pupils in an 
art class will become acknowledged 
artists, though hidden genius is some- 
times revealed; every student can 
learn to appreciate the truly artistic, 
and many may have art as a hobby 
long after they leave school. The ele- 
mentary pupil of two or three decades 
ago, now perhaps the parent of a school- 
child, is amazed at the achievement of 
the pupil of to-day in art and in music. 
“These Young Lives” holds that the 
musical education of the child cannot be 
slighted without serious loss to him and 
a stunting of his cultural growth. 
Music has an important rdéle in the 
worship of God, in the lives of the 
family, and in the social life of com- 
munities and nations. Good music 
taught to the child in school will take 
its place in the leisure-time activities 
of his youth and adulthood. 

In this atomic age there is greater 
emphasis on science in elementary 
schools. The aim of the course is to 
give boys and girls a basic understand- 
ing of the material world in which they 
live. From the order and the harmony 
of the universe they learn the argument 
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of design for the existence of God, and. 
that man endowed with memory, un- 
derstanding, and free will excels other 
created things. The universe exists 
for man, the pupil is taught; this fact 
places upon man the responsibility to 
use wisely the gifts of God. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Home economics and manual train- 
ing are courses quite commonly offered 
to the elementary child of to-day. 
Sometimes this is done through the use 
of the facilities of a neighboring public 
school, sometimes by encouraging cook- 
ing and sewing clubs as non-scholastic 
activities. The value of home eco- 
nomics to the future home-maker is 
beyond the need of proof, and the boy 
with some manual training will be- 
come a more efficient head of his own 
house and family in later years. If he 
derives nothing more than the love of 
a useful hobby, his effort is well com- 
pensated. The world suffers much 
to-day from persons who are incapable 
of making a constructive use of their 
leisure time. 

Physical fitness is the first goal 
stressed in the education of the child 
throughout the grades of the 
mentary school. The school seeks to 
impart to the child the right attitude 
towards everything that contributes to 
good health. Periodic physical 
aminations make it possible for the 
school to inform the parent of existing 
physical defects in a child and of the 
steps necessary to correct them. The 
child’s success in the work of the school 
is profoundly conditioned by the meas- 
ure of good health he enjoys, and the 
modern school accepts the function of 
teaching the child the health habits 
that will preserve and promote health. 
The accompanying pictures in ““These 
Young Lives” graphically illustrate the 
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means taken by the school to ensure 
the excellent physical condition of the 
pupil. Physical education, writes Don 
Sharkey, plays an important part in 
safeguarding the child’s health. He 
advocates a program that will include 
all the students, not merely the mem- 
bers of the athletic teams. 

The National School Lunch Act of 
1946 authorized the National School 
Lunch Program. Its purpose is_ to 
safeguard the health and well-being 
of the nation’s children and to en- 
courage the consumption of nutritious 
foods. Any non-profit elementary or 
high school in the United States may 
participate in the National School 
Lunch Program, provided it complies 
with a few simple conditions, the chief 
of which is this: the lunch must be 
served to all pupils who desire it, 
whether they can pay or not. The 
lunchroom performs an important edu- 
cational mission through teaching the 
child the values of a proper diet and by 
serving him a balanced meal at noon of 
each schoolday. For some children the 
school lunch is the most substantial 
meal of the day. 


SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CATHOLIC TEACHING 


Some of the differences that char- 
acterize the organization and the ad- 
ministration in 8289 Catholic elementary 
schools of America are presented in the 
next unit page of the essay. The eight- 
grade parish school is standard; some 
have a kindergarten, but the junior high 
school is rare. “Whatever their super- 
ficial differences, the parish schools have 
one purpose in common: to train boys 
and girls to be loyal to God and to 
country.” 

We learn next of the persistence of the 
Church in carrying out her mission to 
safeguard and to strengthen the faith 
of her children wherever they may be. 
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She reaches out into the rural areas 
where the Catholic population is scat- 
tered over a vast territory. She draws 
no line of race or color. It is worthy 


of note that many of the Negroes 
attending Catholic schools are not 
Catholics. Pope Pius XII warns that 


in the field of religion and education 
American Negroes “‘need special care 
and are deserving of it.” The first 
schools in our land were the missionary 
schools for the Indians, and the Church 
to-day provides special schools for them. 
“In certain sections there are schools 
where virtually the entire enrollment 
consists of Chinese, Japanese, or Mexi- 
cans. Wherever her children are to 
be found, there the Church must go” 
(p. 18). 


ROLE OF THE PARENTS IN 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Two pages are given to the parents’ 
part in education. In the Oregon case 
of 1922, a classic in school legislation, a 
decision of the Supreme Court on June 1, 
1925, delivered by Justice McReynolds, 
laid down this principle: “The child is 
not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations.”” In 
the viewpoint of the Catholic Church, 
the right and duty to educate belong 
primarily to the parents; they have the 
right also to determine who shall teach 
the child and where he shall be taught. 
It is gratifying to see those rights vindi- 
cated in the pronouncements of the 
highest court in our land. No school 
can deprive the parent of his right nor 
absolve him from his duty in the matter 
of educating his children. The school 
may not, through any of its ministra- 
tions, lead the parent to believe that, 
having placed his children in school, he is 
freed from responsibility, nor should it 
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weaken the ties which attach the child 
to parent and home. 

In excercising freedom in the control 
of the education of their children 
parents are subject at once to the divine 
authority of the Church and to the 
reasonable requirements of the State. 
“By the very nature of her divine con- 
stitution, the Church has the right and 
the duty to teach the faith and to be 
the guardian and the guide of the parent 
in the matter of his child’s religious and 
moral training. By virtue of its very 
purpose as civil society, the State has 
the right and the duty to demand, 
within proper limits, that children be 
so instructed as to be susceptible of 
sound citizenship’ (C. N. Lischka in 
The Official Catholic Year Book, 1928). 
Parents may not renounce their obliga- 
tion to preside over the education of 
their children merely because they send 
them to an approved Catholic school 
and contribute to the support of that 
school. The parent remains the teacher 
of primary right. Parents should at all 
times take an active and constructive 
interest in the child’s school and its 
problems. Guilds and organizations of 
parents, teachers, and others interested 
in Catholic education enable them to 
do this. The principal of a school can 
always direct prudently the activities of 
a group of codperative parents and 
assign them projects that will bind them 
to the school. It has been found that 
parents come in large numbers to 
attend a play or a class demonstration 
that involves their children. Teachers 
agree that the work of preparing such 
a play or demonstration is well com- 


pensated in the corporate interest 
aroused. The School Visiting Day 


affords parents an opportunity to watch 
the school at work. The visiting day 
is a very simple device enabling the 
school to develop excellent public rela- 
tions. 
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ALL EARLY AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

TAUGHT RELIGION 

The Church has an ancient charter in 
the field of education, a charter given 
by Christ Himself: ‘‘Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations.” The Church 
sent missionaries to establish the first 
schools on the American continents. 
“For fifty years after the adoption of 
the Constitution, the American school, 
whether privately owned or state sup- 
ported, was a religious school. Re- 
ligion courses were taught in all of them. 
Primers, readers, and spelling books 
were liberally sprinkled with references 
to the Bible” (p. 21). We regret, as all 
religious-minded men must regret, the 
advent of a compromise that forced 
religion out of the State schools of 
America. The Catholic view is that it 
is impossible to be neutral in the matter 
of religion. Education consists essen- 
tially in preparing the child to live in 
this world so that he may attain his 
last end, eternal happiness with God 
in heaven. The Church in our country 
is now obliged, for the sake of princi- 
ple, to maintain a system of education 
distinct and separate from other systems. 
Despite our strictures on secular educa- 
tion that excludes religion from the 
educative process, we rejoice that so 
many of the teachers in tax-supported 
schools are men and women who profess 
religious principles, teachers whose very 
personalities exert a power for good over 
the docile minds of children. The 
Catholic school is eager to work with 
the public school in all things that make 
for the welfare of the individual, of the 
community, and of the State. It re- 
mains our fundamental conviction that 
the only perfect education is a Chris- 
tian education. 

“These Young Lives” presents many 
other interesting conclusions that will 
provide material for a subsequent arti- 


cle. 














QO UESTIONS ANsWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Whence Literature on Per- 
petual Adoration Without Ex- 
position? 


Question: I write to ask is there any 
available literature on perpetual adora- 
tion without exposition such as you de- 
scribe in your article of the May Hom- 
wetic. If there be such literature, will 
you kindly tell me where I can obtain 
it? CANADIAN PRIEsT. 

Answer: The parish referred to in the 
May article is at Macomb, Ill., and the 
pastor, I am sure, will give you full in- 
formation. Monsignor Flanigan of Holy 
Angels Rectory, Omaha, Nebr., has had 
this perpetual adoration for six years. 
The editor of Jmmaculata, Father 
Dominic, O.F.M.Conv., Marytown, 
800—39th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
was the pastor quoted in that same 
article as having found the parish trans- 
formed after one year of perpetual 
adoration without exposition. Msgr. 
Rudolph B. Schuler of St. Gabriel’s 
Church, 4711 Tamm Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., has had adoration for three 


months; Msgr. Joseph P. Keating of 


Sts. Mary and Joseph Church, 6304 
Minnesota Avenue, St. Louis 11, Mo., 
has had it for a month, and two other 
St. Louis churches are already on a 
twelve-hour schedule. This story from 
Oklahoma City came only the other day 
from the pastor of Corpus Christi 
Church: “Your May article prompted 


me to speak about this subject to our 


people on the first of June when I simply 
asked the people to think over the idea. 


The following week an arsonist set fire 
to our church; although it was at mid- 
night, fortunately the fire was dis- 
covered in the sacristy and put out. 
Apparently some sparks ignited the 
hearts of our parishioners. They re- 
membered the talk and said: ‘Let’s 
start now.” The next Sunday we got 
out cards and received the week after 
350 volunteers well spaced. So the week 
after we started with anywhere from one 
to ten persons for the various hours. 
There are now over 800 who make their 
weekly hour and at no time of the day or 
night is the church empty. It has 
brought blessings; and we now have a 
hundred and fifty more Communions a 
week. Last month the K. of C. started 
all night Rosary before the First Satur- 
day.” 


Why Such Church Titles? 


Question: Some time ago one of my 
parishioners asked me this question: 
‘Why is it that a priest’s title is ‘Rever- 
end John Jones,’ then if he becomes a 
Monsignor ‘Very Reverend or Right 
Reverend John Jones,’ and if he becomes 
a Bishop ‘Most Reverend John Jones’? 
If he becomes a Cardinal, his title is 
written ‘John Cardinal Jones.’ ”’ I have 
asked several priests this same question 
in an endeavor to obtain an answer. 
But no one has been able to give an ex- 
planation. Will you please help me 
out? Hoosier PRIEsT. 


Answer. I have no exact data that 
will enable me to give an historic answer. 
My surmise is that the entire matter is 
one of the style of the Roman Curia. 
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That style changes from time to time. 
Up until a few years ago, the Solemn 
Document of Canonization was called 
the Bull of Canonization, whereas now 
the term Bull is restricted to the letters 
of appointment in the case of a bishop 
or an archbishop. In the Encyclical 
Letter on priestly piety issued by the 
present Pope in the month of September, 
we find the Holy Father signing him- 
self, Pius PP. XII, and in the early ages 
bishops as well as the Pope signed them- 
selves Papa. If I am not mistaken, the 
early bishops of the United States and 
other parts of the English-speaking 
world signed themselves merely by 
their Christian name, and then put 
Bishop or Archbishop without the 
family name. So, when a Cardinal 
signs his name (e.g., John Cardinal 
Glennon), he is combining apparently 
the old and the new. In the Middle 
Ages most of the Cardinals were Curial 
Cardinals, and those that were not 
bishops of the suburban sees added to 
their names the title of their church. 


The Wife Is the Sinner Here 


Question: A Catholic has a non- 
Catholic wife, and there are three 
children in the family; but the wife has 
begun practising artificial birth control 
by the use of a diaphram. So the ques- 
tion is: can the husband who can’t pre- 
vent this unnatural birth control, still 
use marriage and approach the Sacra- 
ments? WorrieD Pastor. 


Answer: The wife by her action puts 
herself in the same position as if she had 
a temporary or permanent operation 
performed for sterilization; for the 
working opinion of the Church at the 
present time is that, if a woman is ca- 
pable of penetration and passive semina- 
tion, then she is probably potent. If a 
woman had practised such abuse of 
marriage from the beginning and the 
husband or even herself were to seek a 
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dispensation from non-consummated 
marriage, there is no reason for thinking 
that Rome would grant the dispensa- 
tion, because there is a de jure prob- 
ability that the marriage was consum- 
mated. The Gasparri school of theo- 
logians has to be followed in practice; 
and that school holds that the essence 
of a conjugal act on the part of the man, 
rather the conjugal act altogether, is 
penetration and semination in the 
vagina; if it were not, a woman beyond 
child-bearing age could not exercise the 
function of marriage, and could not even 
marry. By the same token, men who 
are sterilized by being made infecund are 
probably potent; and therefore cannot 
be prevented from contracting marriage 
although they have the obligation of 
notifying their intended wife beforehand 
of their sterility—in these latter days 
quite a large proportion of such men by 
operation have had their fecundity re- 
stored. 


This Priest Wants the Short 
Office Banned 

Question: May I ask for a little space 
in the question box of your valued 
Review to vent my feelings and, I 
think, the opinion of the majority of my 
brother-priests? It is the frequent 
question, ad nauseam, about the privi- 
lege of substituting the Office of the 
B.M.V. instead of saying the Roman 
Office. Of course, the privilege has been 
granted in certain cases. But is it ex- 
pedient? On the day of our Major 
Orders we accepted the obligation sub 
gravi—compos mentis—of saying the 
Breviary. Why not stick to that obliga- 
tion, vacation or no vacation? 

I made trips to Europe, California and 
Florida, but I never found the Breviary 
a burden. Of course, if our long or 
several short vacations simply mean a 
complete forgetfulness of our priestly 
duties and we begin the office at 11:30 
p.m., then it becomes a burden. 

An Ovp-TIMER. 


Answer: We must begin by saying 
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that any practice permitted by the 
Universal Church is good in itself. Up 
until a generation or so ago annual vaca- 
tion for the generality of working people 
was just beginning; now it is well-nigh 
universal. The Church for centuries has 
used this principle in the case of bene- 
ficed churchmen, and this concession of 
the Little Office covers only part of the 
year; it may afford various priests with 
different temperaments and different 
dispositions and at different ages a sort 
of changed spiritual diet. Oftentimes 
the priest using this concession says the 
Rosary at the same time. After all, 
theologians lay down valid excuses for 
the missing of Office altogether. 

Before this answer is published, no 
doubt the September Encyclical on 
priestly life will be available in pamphlet 
form. And this Encyclical, emanating 
from the teaching authority of the 
Church par excellence, will remind young 
priests, middle-aged priests and old 
priests that the small boy’s principle of 
getting by when you can will not qualify 
as a philosophy of life in any measure for 
the Lord’s anointed. For all that, how- 
ever, we must still apply, supposilis sup- 
ponendis et salvatis salvandis, in the 
matter of the Little Office, the adage in 
a most exceptional way: ““Every man to 
his likes.” 


A Worried Nurse.—A Wonder- 
ing Bazaar Promoter 


Questions: A Catholic nurse, super- 
intendent in our city hospital here, asked 
me this morning what were her obliga- 
tions when, at the request of a patient or 
her family, a doctor proceeded to steril- 
ize a woman and completed the opera- 
tion. The case arose when the doctor 
was performing the second cesarean 
operation on this patient, and either he 
or the family thought that another such 
operation might prove fatal, or at least 
should be forestalled through the addi- 
tional operation by which the woman 
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was made sterile through the tying of 
the fallopian tubes. Then again this 
nurse is supposed to have cremated 
what comes out of the maternity operat- 
ing room in cases of miscarriage or pre- 
mature birth, when there is no doubt 
that the foetus is dead. 

Would it ever be lawful or is it law- 
ful now for this Catholic nurse to give 
assent to these practices? All the 
doctors in this hospital are non-Catho- 
lics, and the nurse in question holds the 
position of superintendent and receives 
her salary from the city. 

A second question. <A priest recently 
had a bazaar in his parish at which 
among other stalls there .,as a booth in 
which religious articles were sold at a 
profit in order to increase the receipts at 
the bazaar. The articles were purchased 
at wholesale prices by the priest and 
were sold by some of his parishioners at 
the bazaar. As it happened, very little 
was sold and the profits barely covered 
the cost of paying freight on the articles 
which were returned to the various re- 
ligious goods houses. Is this prohibited 
by the recent decree of the Holy Father 
in regard to priests engaging in mer- 
chandizing? Was any censure incurred? 
The priest never gave thought to the 
matter. SOUTHERN PRIeEst. 

Answers: As to the nurse assisting in 
a city hospital at the operation of 
sterilizing a woman whose next preg- 
nancy might prove fatal, the nurse is 
there purely as a material coOperator. 
Accordingly, she is justified in assisting 
for a grave reason; and not to do so 
under the circumstances could very 
easily prove a reason for losing her posi- 
tion. Besides, her protest and refusal 
would do nothing towards preventing 
the operation; and what she does has no 
direct and immediate concern with the 
operation proper. Also the same can be 
said about the disposing of the deceased 
foetus, because the Holy See took into 
account only Catholic hospitals; and 
even it visualized a cause of such dis- 
posal in Catholic hospitals where the 
circumstances were extraordinary. 

That decree on priests and clerics 
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being in business has no application, as 
far as I know, to raffles and to selling 


articles at a profit at bazaars, etc. If 


we can judge by practice, the mere sale 
of religious articles by priests or Re- 
ligious seems to be justified by the con- 
venience of the people and by the sup- 
plying of individual Sisterhoods and the 
like with necessary religious articles or 
useful religious articles, at a reduced 
rate. The recent decree added only one 
thing to the former law; and that was in 
reference to banking and changed the 
penalties to excommunication strictly 
reserved to the Holy See. What the law 
seemed to have in mind was going into 
the Black Market on money matters, 
as was done in a few cases after the 
War by Religious and by priests. The 
ordinary practice of selling religious 
articles in large quantities has been 
carried on as an incident by some Re- 
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ligious Orders for a long while; and 
that would seem to indicate it was an 
exception to engaging in business in the 
sense in which Canon Law had long 
prohibited business proper to priests and 
Religious. And speculating in money, of 
course, just as playing the stock market, 
was always prohibited. So, I would 
think there is nothing to worry over in 
reference to bazaars and raffles and to 
selling for the convenience of the people 
(even at a profit, by priests and Sisters) 
beads and other religious articles, mostly 
for the convenience of the parishioners 
and supply:n. those parishioners with 
articles that otherwise they would not 
have. Right here in the vestibule of the 
Cathedral, religious articles can be pro- 
cured; and I suppose they are handled 
by one of the church societies for the 
convenience of visitors and for giving 
funds to the poor. 
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Those Mohammedans Bap- 


tized in Infancy? 


Question: To clear away my doubts, I 
have done a little reasoning. 

(1) The baptism of those two Mo- 
hammedans which is said to have taken 
place in danger of death, was either in 
infancy or not. If not, then due to their 
intention (“would loathe the very 
idea”) it would be invalid, and no 
thought could be had of a subsequent 
sacramental marriage. Therefore, it 
must have been in infancy. 

(2) Their baptism “by a Christian” 
must have been by a Catholic or a non- 
Catholic. If by a non-Catholic, then 
the example or illustration has nothing 
to do with the decree which took effect 
on January 1, 1949, and there is no 
reason for saying “‘get married to-day.” 
The decree did not affect them, and 
their status would have been the same 
five or ten years ago. In other words, 
the Church, by the Code, does not bind 
to her form of marriage those who are 


Church. The decree of January 1, 
1949, regards only those who are bap- 
tized Catholics. 

(3) I would conclude that Catholic 
baptism is intended, since the example 
or illustration is placed in an answer to 
a query about the decree of January 1, 
1949. In this hypothesis, my conclu- 
sion, based upon the decree, would be 
totally different from yours. Since 
both of these people would be bound to 
the Catholic form of marriage, which 
quite obviously they did not observe 
(‘would loathe the very idea’’), their 
marriage, far from being sacramental, 
was not even valid. It would, of course, 
be a putative marriage, but invalid. 

SEMINARY PROFESSOR. 


Answer: Your conclusion is entirely 
correct; but you will notice that, while 
I had the law clearly in mind, I gave an 
example that could have application 
only before January 1, 1949. Here isa 
paragraph of correct law, and by some 
mental freak of a wrong example there- 
under: 
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“In reference to question 3, I have 
already mentioned the decree: that, be- 
ginning with the New Year of 1949, all 
persons baptized in the Catholic Church 
or converted thereto, are now under the 
form of marriage, even children bap- 
tized of non-Catholic parents in danger 
of death. Here are two Mohammedans 
getting married to-day; both of them 
unknown to themselves were baptized 
by a Christian when they were in danger 
of death, and they now enter a valid 
marriage, that marriage is sacramental 
although neither has the least intima- 
tion of it, and would loathe the very idea 
if either he or she were told of it.”’ 

My only explanation is that I was so 
carried away by the idea of what could 
have happened to two such Moham- 
medans given Catholic baptism in in- 
fancy before the New Year of 1949, that 
I went ahead and cited it as an example 
under the present law (i.e., after 1949). 


Of course, the Mohammedans I men- 
tioned, if both were to become Catholics, 
and validate their marriage, would re- 
ceive then and there the Sacrament of 
Marriage (at least in title), and be in a 
position to enjoy the sacramental graces 
of marriage ever afterwards. 


Will the One Anointing 
Suffice Here? 


Question: The parish to which [ am 
assigned has charge of a large municipal 
hospital which frequently is the recipient 
of the sad results of automobile and in- 
dustrial accidents. Often I am sum- 
moned to the emergency room of the hos- 
pital to be confronted with the sight of an 
unconscious form, surrounded by a bevy 
of doctors and nurses, busy in their grim 
work of keeping alive the spark of life. 
My question is this. If I attempt to ad- 
minister Extreme Unction according to 
the ritual, I will almost certainly im- 
pede the work of the doctors and nurses. 
May I use the short form, supplying the 
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other anointings when the patient is free 
from the congestion of the emergency 
room? 

Again, a patient “in extremis” is not 
infrequently confined under a_ large, 
cellophane oxygen tent. To disturb 
this tent by attempting the full anoint- 
ings, might well reduce the amount of 
oxygen the patient should receive. Am 
I allowed here to use the short form, 
supplying the other anointings when 
and if the patient is free from this en- 
cumbrance? j 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: In both the above cases, the 
one anointing is not only the first spirit- 
ual aid, but in a sense the last spiritual 
aid; and that aid is essentially given. 
And surely first aid in the physical order 
is imperative, and takes precedence over 
the fullness of the sacramental adminis- 
tration as to rite as opposed to infusion 
of sanctifying grace and the title to the 
graces of a happy death. 


One Proxy for Two Baptismal 
Sponsors? 


Question: It would be greatly ap- 
preciated if you would answer these 
questions. 

(1) May one and the same person 
be a proxy for a godfather and a god- 
mother at the baptism of the one child? 

(2) Must the proxies be of the 
same sex as the godparents? 

(3) What are the qualities required 
for a valid proxy, a licit proxy? 

FLORIDA PrrIEsT. 


Answer: In marriage even, a proxy 
need not be of the same sex as the 
principal represented; nor need the said 
proxy of marriage possess any other 
qualifications than those of the natural 
law, that is, sufficient mental develop- 
ment to place the giving and thereceiving 
of the conjugal consent in the name and 
by the will of the principal represented 
(Gasparri, “De Matrimonio, II, 71). 
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In baptism there is no positive law on 
this matter. Accordingly, the one proxy 
could represent the two sponsors. There 
is a parallel case where much more is in- 
volved, that of the one bishop being 
both the minister and the sponsor in 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites was asked 
this question on June 14, 1873 (Deer. 
Authen. S.R.C., n. 3305). 

The answer was that he procure a 
proxy as sponsor. So, we can surely 
argue from the greater to the lesser; 
for there would be two sponsors legally 
present by sex in our case and each rep- 
resented by the one physical person. 
Surely no impossibility is found under 
the law of nature—the only law opera- 
tive in the absence of Church Law. 


Truth About the Devil’’? 

Question: On page 719 of the May 
HomiILeTIC you mention an_ article 
“Truth About the Devil.” Can you 
please tell me where I can procure that 
article? ANXIOUS. 

Answer: The mention of that book is 
found in a quotation on that same page 
of the Hominetic referred to. The 
second quotation is from Father 
Dominic, O.F.M.Conv., the editor of 
the newly started Immaculata, who 
seems to be the author of the pamphlet 
inquired about. Father Dominic can be 
reached directly at Marytown, 800— 
39th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Sacramental Marriage 
( Continued from page 430) 


an Old Testament marriage into a New 
Testament marriage. The natural mar- 
riage is surely something for Catholics 
to be deterred from. And the Catholic 
who is really made to grasp what sacra- 
mental or sacramentalized marriage is, 
would go to the ends of the world to 
have the marriage sacramental, and 
would rather remain unmarried than 
have a natural marriage. And _ the 
person who goes into the second kind of 
marriage thoughtlessly, once he learns 
what a sacramentalized marriage is, will 
go through fire and water to have his 
own Old Testament marriage made into 
a sacramentalized marriage by the con- 
version of his or her unbaptized partner. 
Yes; we have hind-sighted Catholics 
going in for Old Testament marriages 
with all the obligations of New Testa- 
ment marriages; and yet our educators 
and parochial clergy are doing little to 
overcome this hind-sightedness. And 
we have priests, parochial and confes- 
sional, doing nothing to get these hind- 
sighted Catholics already in an Old 
Testament union into a New Testament 
union, because a sacramentalized mar- 
riage, saving the one infusing of sancti- 
fying grace, is as good from there on as 
an original sacramental marriage. 

One of these days we may have these 
divisions in marriage: legitimate, natural, 
sacramental, sacramentalized! 
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Post-Christian Paganism 


For some time an uneasy feeling has 
existed that large sections of the 
Western world have been dechristian- 
ized, and that this process of dechris- 
tianization is going on apace. To deal 
with a situation of this kind it is neces- 
sary to have accurate information. A 
recent publication furnishes the factual 
underpinning of this disquieting impres- 
sion, shows the actuality and the extent 
of this movement away from Christian- 
ity, describes the forces by which it is 
fostered, and points out how it is to be 
combated.! The timeliness of the book 
is apparent to anyone who realizes the 
menace to our entire civilization implicit 
in a rejection of the Christian religion, 
which is the cornerstone of the structure 
of Western culture. 


The author with a display of much 
sound erudition traces the beginnings 
of the modern pagan rebirth to the 
Renaissance, when with the renewal of 
classical studies pagan ideas and senti- 
ments broke into Christian conscious- 
ness. The pagan infiltrations were 
somehow kept in check until the Refor- 
mation, which cast aside all doctrinal 
authority and emancipated human 
thought from all restraint. Now pagan 
ideas burgeoned, grew into a body of 
doctrines, produced emotional attitudes, 
and resulted in the formation of an 
utterly worldly conception of life. The 
new philosophies which arose reinforced 
the pagan mentality and supplied it with 


1 Revival of Paganism. By Gustave Combes. 
Translated by Augustine Stock, O.S.B. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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arms of defense and aggression. French, 
German and English thinkers con- 
tributed to the undermining of Christi- 
anity and alienated the minds of men 
from religion. Later, science became a 
powerful ally. At this moment the 
revived paganism appears as a formid- 
able opponent of Christianity and en- 
gages it in a fierce battle. 


The ingredients of the new paganism 
are rationalism, naturalism, worldliness, 
secularism, humanism, and _ utilitarian- 
ism. It aims at building up a sensate 
culture recognizing no values but those 
which can be expressed in terms of 
sense. Its present concrete embodiment 
is atheistic, materialistic Communism. 


Peculiar to the modern paganism is 
that for its propagation it does not rely 
so much on intellectual argument as on 
fighting organizations. It has associ- 
ated itself with force and has become a 
fighting machine. This, no doubt, con- 
stitutes a special threat. To this aspect 
of the warfare of the new paganism 
against the Christian world the author 
gives special attention. It certainly is 
important to understand the combat 
tactics of the adversary. The author 
does not conclude on a note of defeatism, 
but emphasizes the urgent need of fully 
appreciating the nature of the danger 
and keenly realizing the challenge with 
which it confronts all Christendom. 


Though the volume is concerned more 
immediately with European and specif- 
ically with French conditions, it con- 
tains a lesson and warning for us, since 
strong tendencies towards a recrudes- 
cence of paganism are clearly observable 
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in our own national life, and it is well to 

meet these hostile forces before they 

have gained irresistible momentum. 
CHARLES BrRUEHL, Pa.D. 


Textbook on Matrimonial Law 


A good textbook on matrimonial law 
is always welcome. This is particularly 
so when it is a volume of recognized 
merit completely and competently re- 
vised. Such a service has been rendered 
by Dr. Bender of the Angelicum in his 
revision of Vlaming’s commentary.' The 
main features of the latter’s work have 
been preserved. The same order is fol- 
lowed, practically speaking. The ethi- 
cal and dogmatic aspects of marriage 
are treated at considerable length before 
the text of the law is explained. Moral 
questions arising out of marriage and its 
pastoral implications are taken up in 
their proper place. Thus is offered an 
excellent text for classroom use and for 
handy and reliable reference. 

The purpose of a revision is to bring 
a text up to date. New questions must 
be considered; the old doubts must be 
resolved or at least reviewed. This 
basic work has been done. The reviser 
has further completed the original text 
by a fuller analysis of marriage as a con- 
tract and of its ends and properties. 
He has gone into much greater detail on 
the subject of public and occult impedi- 
ment, on the impediments of disparity 
of cult, affinity and spiritual relation- 
ship. He offers a special study of in- 
validating intentions and conditions. 
He has also included new sections on 
artificial insemination and on _ civil 
marriage and divorce. In some _ in- 
stances, with proper explanations, he 
abandons opinions held by Vlaming, as 
for example regarding the character of a 
disparate marriage, simulation as a 





1 Przlectiones Juris Matrimonii. By T. M. 
Viaming. Fourth Edition by L. Bender, O.P. 
(Paulus Brand, Bussum, Holland, 1950; 
pp. xx-574). 
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sacrilege, the investigation of impedi- 
ments as committed to the confessor. 
A scholarly work is not marked by slav- 
ish adherence. 

The reviser makes his own the criti- 
cism of Vlaming regarding the issuance 
of dispensations for mixed marriage to 
avert or correct a sinful status, as being 
destructive of the law. Men of bad 
will gain their ends; only the good are 
held back. In the dispute about the 
invalidity of insincere promises the 
reviser holds to the negative view. He 
takes no account of the recent Rotal 
decision to the contrary. In a very 
extensive study of impotence he favors 
the view that it must be estimated ex- 
ternally, without reference to the activ- 
ity of the internal organs in either male 
or female. Thus, he does not consider 
that double vasectomy could constitute 
impotence. Here, too, he has Rotal 
jurisprudence against him, though per- 
suasive arguments are not lacking in his 
behalf. Canon 1127 is interpreted as 
conferring the favor of the law only 
within the limits of the Pauline privilege 
and the grants of Canon 1125. Even 
then application is considered as re- 
served to the Holy Office outside the 
case of a special faculty. This takes 
away much of the liberality seemingly 
provided by the words of the Canon it- 
self. 

The work is noteworthy for its clear 
statement of opinions and the reviser’s 
reasons therefor. 

Francis B. DonneELLY, J.C.D. 


The City of God 

A new translation of the first seven 
Books of the “City of God” maintains 
the high quality of the previously pub- 
lished works in the Fathers of the Church 
series.! It should contribute much to 





! The Fathers of the Church. St. Augustine, 
The City of God. Books I-VII. With Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson (Fathers of the 
Church, Inc., New York City, 1950). 
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the continued popularization of St. 
Augustine’s great masterpiece. 

In his very thought-provoking Fore- 
word, Etienne Gilson stresses St. Augus- 
tine’s notion of a universal society, and 
emphasizes its importance in view of the 
vigorous efforts being put forth to-day 
for a world society. First he treats of 
the “Problem of a Universal Society” 
which arose with Christianity. The 
problem concerns the universality of 
Christianity, which rests on the common 
acceptance of religious beliefs that are 
above reason. Since the truths of faith 
cannot be rationally made universal, 
the problem arises of how to universalize 
that which of itself cannot humanly be 
made universal. In the second section 
of his Foreword Gilson indicates the 
diverse concepts that Augustine and the 
moderns have of world society. 

The City of God is the city of all men 
united in their common love of God and 





who are predestined to reign eternally 
with God. The City of Man is the city 
of those who do not love God, but the 
world, and who are to suffer eternal 
damnation. It is to be noted that on 
page Ix the word “predestined” seems 
to be used erroneously, though from the 
context it is clear that the idea conveyed 
is correct. The world society which the 
men of our day hope to construct is in a 
neutral zone midway between these two 
Cities: a temporal, earthly city whose 
sole end is this world. 

In the third section of his Foreword, 
“Christian Wisdom and a World So- 
ciety,’ M. Gilson points out that 
Augustine’s ideal of a supernatural, 
eternal City has been so often distorted, 
because men have attempted to establish 
such a City on purely rationalistic prin- 
ciples. Since reason is one and same in 
all men, they have concluded that the 
only truths which can be common to all 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 
and the 
CROSS OF JESUS 


Volume Il 
by REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0O.P. 


Translated by Sister Jeanne Marie, Maryknoll 
$6.00 


This second and completing volume considers the purification of the senses and of the 
spirit in the soul’s progress toward perfection. The comprehensive study is intended for iI 
such souls themselves and for their confessors or spiritual directors. 

The trials that must be faced by all who are earnestly seeking perfection are some- 
times disconcerting and disheartening. At that point the spiritual director must step | 
in with enlightened guidance and encouragement. 

This volume is divided into three parts: I. Crosses of the Senses; II. Crosses of 
the Soul; III. The Life of Union through Jesus and Mery. An Appendix contains 
spiritual reflections on ““The way of the a according to St. Thomas” and ‘The 
Mysteries of the Rosary.” 

Especially in religious communities the superiors and novice-masters are in need of 
this sound theological study for an understanding of the spiritual problems that beset 
some of their subjects. It is based chiefly on the teaching of St. Thomas, St. Teresa, | 
and St. John of the Cross. 


Previously published: Volume I. $4.00 












At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri | 
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men are those of reason. Thus, any- 
thing above man’s reason, a supernatural 
goal with supernatural aids to reach that 
goal, is excluded. 

The Russian Marxists seek to estab- 
lish an earthly city that is modelled 
upon and organized against the heavenly 
City. This earthly city, intolerant of all 
opposition, is its own doctrinal author- 
ity. By thus proposing a single state- 
taught dogma that will unite men into a 
single city, Marxism supplies one note 
essential to the founding of a universal 
society. But, since its principle of 
unity is material (i.e., economics), such a 
plan cannot succeed, because matter is 
the principle, not of unity, but of divi- 
sion. Economics, philosophy, art, and 
science can do no more than help in 
uniting mankind, for they are only 
secondary principles, and primary prin- 
ciples are required. The only force 
capable of preserving a thing is the force 
that created it. Marxism attempts to 
fulfill, without Christ, the promises 
made by Christ to man; but a Christian 
end must be pursued by Christian 
means. 

One World is impossible without One 
God and One Church te speak for God. 
This is the timely message of the “City 
of God”’ to the modern world. 

James T. Carney, O.P. 


English and Irish Publications 


Who would not be interested in “The 
Case of Theresa Neumann,” a critical 
work by Hilda C. Graef, who does not ac- 
cept the usual opinion that the phenom- 
ena in the stigmatist’s life are of super- 
natural origin? The Mercier Press are 
the publishers, as they are also of a 
useful book for nuns by Vincent Mc- 
Corry, S.J., “As We Ought.” Also 
from Eire come ‘God, Man and Satan” 
by Fr. Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp., and 
“Divine Plan for Work and Health” by 
J. McAuley, S.M. The latter is a useful 
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commentary on Quadragesimo Anno, 
and both are published by Clonmore & 
Reynolds. Fr. Hubert van Zeller is in 
the lists again with “Family Case 
Book,” an illustrated biography of a 
ruling family of Edwardian England. 
It is wise and witty, tolerant and 
shrewd. Collins is the publisher. 

A Carmelite nun offers a charming and 
happy, yet candid and practical, little 
book called ““World Without End,” pub- 
lished by Sands, who are also issuing in 
pamphlet form useful for meditation ex- 
tracts from the now famous “Way of 
Divine Love.” 

“The Catholic Nurse” by Dr. Brian 
D. Johnson should prove most useful. 
It consists of many very short chapters 
outlining first of all the main tenets of 
our Faith and dealing with some of the 
more usual objections against it, and 
then setting forth simply and clearly the 
Catholic teaching on important points 
of morality, intended to guide the young 
nurse in her own private life as well as in 
her professional duties. Admirable for 
the purpose intended. 

Msgr. Knox has written a long Preface 
to the new edition of his own story of his 
conversion, “A Spiritual Aeneid,” first 
published in 1917 and now reissued by 
Burns, Oates, in which he reviews his 
past in the light of some thirty-three 
years’ experience within the Church. 
Another conversion story is “Through a 
Convert’s Window” by Doris Burton, 
published by Duckett. 

Mere mention should be sufficient 
recommendation for “The Reformation 
in England” by that superb Catholic 
historian, Philip Hughes. Hollis & 
Carter have published the first volume 
which takes us from 1517-1540, dealing 
minutely with every episode and sup- 
porting the evidence by a unique selec- 
tion of photographs of letters and docu- 
ments from the hands of the leading 
characters in the drama. 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Griffin, intro- 
duces Douglas Newton’s ““Catholic Lon- 
don,” a fascinating account of the city’s 
Catholic life in all its aspects throughout 
the centuries. Even those who do not 
know London will find this a most enter- 
taining bedside book. Robert Hale is 
the publisher. 

Fr. Gabriel, O.D.C., has called St. 
John of the Cross to his assistance in 
studying “Visions and Revelations in 
the Spiritual Life,” a sound, up-to-date 
little work, translated by a Benedictine 
nun and published by the Mercier Press, 
Cork. 

University men and students and pro- 
fessors of psychology will without doubt 
have a big welcome for Father Peter 
J. R. Dempsey’s “The Psychology of 
Sartre,” offered by the Cork Univegsity 
Press. The author, who has good de- 
grees in art, divinity, philosophy and 
Scripture, turns to St. Thomas for his 
main inspiration, but he by no means 
neglects the work of modern clinical 
psychology. He is a member of the 
Capuchin Order. 

One is pleased to see included amongst 
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SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED SHEEP 


John Martin Moye 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


The first life of Father Moye to appear 
in English. It is a story of high courage 
and indomitable faith. After founding 
the Sisters of Divine Providence he was 
called to leave his young congregation 
or souls in the interior of 
China. He gave himself to the constant 
preaching of the Word, to the formation 


| of the clergy, to the relief of poverty, and 


to most tedious journeys wherever souls 
were to be saved. $2.50 


JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Compiled by Harold Roper, S.J. 


This work contains all the recorded 
utterances of Jesus Christ, arranged in 
their chronological order, with just suf- 
ficient commentary to explain the circum- 
stances in which they were uttered, and 
where necessary, to make their meaning 
clear. Both Catholic and non-Catholic 
readers will find this book helpful in 
understanding the whole of Christ’s 
teaching. $3.25 


SIMPLICITY 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
A treatise on simplicity by the well- 


known spiritual director and writer, show- 
ing that it is a true virtue of the highest 


Nelson’s Medieval Classics ‘Walter Be Pate : 
magne Pri y | order and not a polite synonym for want 
Daniel’s Life of Ailred, Abbot of of intelligence. He has much to say that 


Rievaulx.”” The translation from the 
Latin is by F. M. Powicke, who has 
added an introduction and useful notes. 

A well-known Cistercian monk, Ailbe 
J. Luddy, deserves success for “The 
Nazarene,” a life of Our Lord told in the 
original form of letters passing between 
Aurelius and Lucilla and their elder 
brother Rusticus, Romans of the time of 
Tiberius. Fr. Ailbe could hardly be 
dull, even if he tried to be, and so 
readers will be enlivened by this corre- 
spondence from which they will learn 
the views of educated contemporary 
pagans. The publisher is Gill of Dublin. 

Described by the author as “a philo- 
sophical autobiography or a history of 





is interesting and profitable in regard to 
its use and practice as a virtue of Chris- 
tian life and of its relationship to modesty, 
justice and truth. $1.50 


A SHORT LIFE OF OUR LORD 
By Patrick J. Crean, Ph.D. 

All the essential facts of Our Lord’s 
life and teaching are here given in simple 
language. Customs and ways of life in 
the Holy Land are explained whenever 
they throw light on the narrative. Photo- 
graphs, maps and plans are included in 
order to give the beginner a clear knowl- 
edge of the place in which Our Lord lived 
and taught. 


paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 


Al your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 























spirit and self-knowledge,” “‘Dream and J 
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Reality: an Essay in Autobiography” 
by .Nicholas Berdyaev has been pub- 
lished by Geoffrey Bles. Like Owen 
Chadwick’s “John Cassian,” from the 
Cambridge University Press, it will 
probably be limited in its appeal to 
students. The latter book deals very 
well with Cassian’s influence on Bene- 
dictine monasticism. 

Two books about priests have recently 
appeared in our Catholic stores. The 
titles are quite indicative of their 
general trend: “Vessel of Clay” and 
“Mystery Man.” In the former Leo 
Trese describes a day in the life of a 
parish priest—typical events, pregnant 
thoughts, familiar trials; in the latter 
Aloysius Roche treats of the priest’s 
origins, ideals, training, qualifications 
and methods of thought, with special 
emphasis on his place in society. So the 
two books are complementary and 
should conspire to help the laity to a 


more balanced understanding and ap- 
preciation of their fathers in God. 

A number of books about religious 
foundresses have appeared lately, the 
most recent of them being the life of 
*‘JeanneJuganSister Marieof the Cross,”’ 
who, with the Abbé Augustin La Pail- 
leur, Marie Jamet and Virginie Tré- 
daniel gave to the Church the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. The author is 
Msgr. Trochu, biographer of the Curé 
d’Ars, translator Hugh Montgomery, 
and the publisher Burns Oates. 

Some useful pages on parent-teacher 
cooperation will be found in “The 
Schoolmaster, Parent and Pupil” by 
Dom Matthew Dillon of the Benedictine 
Priory of Glenstal, Ireland. In addition, 
the nature and purpose of education and 
the qualities of a good teacher are dis- 
cussed with refreshing vigor. Clonmore 
and Reynolds are the publishers. 

Another book connected with school 
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life is from the pen of Ferdinand Valen- 
tine, O.P., who has had much experience 
in giving retreats, especially to high 
school girls. He is particularly qualified 
to write “Calling the Upper School,” in 
which he considers in easy and friendly 
fashion the immediate difficulties of 
girls in their last year at school and 
stresses their greater responsibilities. 
Burns Oates are the publishers. 

A large book has come from the house 
of Sands, “‘Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 
1559-1582,” by A. C. Southern. It is a 
fascinating account, running to 533 
pages, of the books of Catholic refugees 
printed and published abroad and at 
secret presses in England during the 
the penal days. There are ten illustra- 
tions. 

Francis J. RIpLey. 
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Quickly, safely, reduces to fine ash all burn- 
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In smooth-flowing language the author MAKE WAY 
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Sunday Gospel using unusual texts. The 
preacher user may expect such audience 
response as was shown by Catholic college 


graduates who read advance proofs: ‘It 
made me feel proud of Mary...’’ ‘‘... like 
an imported expensive perfume that 
lingers long.’’ Orathird: ‘It makes me 
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want to be up and doing... 
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THE TWELVE FRUITS 


Meditations on the Holy Ghost 
By C. J. Woollen 


Here is a book written with an explicit and eminently prac- 
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relegated the Fruits to the realm of abstraction, and insists 
that the Fruits should be manifested in the daily life of the 
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emergency. In this work we see, as it were, the Fruits in action. 
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